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a personal loan can be a credit to you 





when you borrow from 
the Exchange National Bank of Chicago 


You establish Bank Credit It’s a matter of good judgement to take those 


e You “‘rent’’ money at a much 
lower interest rate 


University Courses when you need them, finance 
the clothes you need, travel when you’ve the 
time. It’s a matter of good judgement to take care 


@ You borrow in complete privacy of all of your pressing bills and get your budget 


by mail on even keel. Most folks need a lump sum of cash 
at some time or other. With cash in your pocket 


¢ You need make no payments you can shop for bargains. A Personal Loan from 
during summer vacation. The Exchange National Bank will give you that 
(neither principal nor interest) cash, and is as practical and good for your 


you 


credit reference as a charge account at a 
department store. 


Monthly payments shown include It will cost you much less to borrow from The 
all charges—no payments Exchange National Bank. You need make no 
required in July and August payments during summer vacation and your life 


is insured for the full amount of the loan. Make 





RECEIVE 9 15 
Payments | Payments 


$300.00 35.85 
$600.00 71.65 
$800.00 95.60 
$1000.00 119.50 


Term of 


12 mos. 
Loan 








Personal Loan Department 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


130 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: DEarborn 2-5000 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





20 these easy arrangements for your loan from 
Payments : 
The Exchange National Bank today, for you are 
17.25 dealing with a reputable financial institution 
that is able to help you in many ways. Simply 


34.50 
fill out the attached coupon form and mail. 


46.00 


—. for $300 to $1000 Clip and mail Today! 


Please send me full details on Personal Loan by return mail. 


I understand that my application will be held in strict confidence 
and that the entire transaction is completely confidential and private. 


Amount I want to borrow $______ for payment in____ months 
Name__ 
Present address 
Former address 
Home telephone. 








Wife or husband’s name 
Name and address of school you teach 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 


Sign name here 








signature 
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thinks of The 


OREREEEEEES 


sraaeeeetet eee: ht. dren’s 
ini our 


fair tes that are related 
pat OUU clustrations, many 
j readers interested in th 
treasure chest for many a year from a recent review by a 


prominent educator in a leading scholastic publication. * 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 

coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 

board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 

to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children -what they thought 
the work should include 


As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Ch 
Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
books cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 
illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
Winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children’s Hou 


a pleasure to use 
You. too, will ippreciate The Children’s Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information 


*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request 


TREASURE TRAILS 
Stories by Childre? Hour authors, puzzles, games 
all are included in this monthly magazine! Year's 
subscription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept. 14 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago |, Illinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 


Na Oo 
School 


Street : it State 
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THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


--- FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction. 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER’S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title. 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL a 
John Paul Jones 


The Rush for Gold 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
Daniel Boone 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 

Wild Bill Hickok 

Buffalo Bill 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 


Kit Carson 
Cowboy and Cattle Trails 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Chief Blackhawk 


Alec Majors 
Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL Pas 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian* 


*Starting level 


Write today for free brochure about this graded 


corrective reading program which includes 17 x 
22” four-color historic U. S. Trails Map. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 East Grand Ave., Chicago !1, Ill., Dept. 70 


“ tremendous merit for 
boys and girls who are 
retarded in reading. : 


Dr. A. Stet! Artiey, Univers) 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


OUR COVER BOY this month is “Eddie 
the Educator,” the IEA’s brainchild who 
has been speaking for 
education in newspa- 
pers over the state 
since he was born 
full-grown in November, 1954. Mats—one 
for each week—have been sent four at a 
time to nearly 600 newspapers, with no lim- 
itations about which mat was to appear 
when. They have been used by a varying 
number of newspapers. The IEA divisions 
have cooperated with the state association 


Bylines 





in financing the project 


STANDING OUT on the cover are the 

| New Year and year-end cartoons for 1955 

| Cluttered in the background are some of 

| the other cartoons which have appeared 

Art work for “Eddie” is done at the Squires 
Art Studio in Springfield 


IF the newspaper in your area has been 
using Eddie, why not make it a point to 
thank the editor? If it hasn’t, some indica- 
tion that you would like to see Eddie used 
might help. Some editors have reported 
that the only people who have talked to 


them about the service are administrators 





EDDIE the EDUCATOR 
say 





Mighty eoks from little acorns 
grow. Soil, sun and society build 
strongly our nation's future. 


IMinois Educotioa Associotion 











THE EDDIE CARTOON above is a 
good illustration for a large portion of this 
issue of ILt1No1s Epucation. In the lead 
article H. M. Hamlin talks about what 
should be expected of lay people and of 
professional educators for public education. 
Grace Cramer Webber discusses “The Par- 
ent Problem,” and Edward H. Stullken of 
Chicago, who is vice-president in charge of 
the department of education of the Illinois 


abcut “PTA Possibilities.” 








Congress of Parents and Teachers, writes | 








WHO WILL 
PAY YOUR 


HOSPITAL BILLS? 


Do you know that one person 
in every nine will be hospitalized 
this year? Do you know that 
someone is injured in an accident 
every three seconds? The nat- 
ural tendency is to disregard cold 
statistics with the belief that 
these things happen to “other 
people.” 

However, this time it may not 
be the “other fellow.”’ This time 
it may be you! 


Horace Mann has an extremely 
low cost Health and Accident 
plan which will pay your hos- 
pital and doctor bills. We will 
also pay your income while you 


are disabled. 


Horace Mann insurance plans 
are the only ones sponsored by 
your Illinois Education Associa- 
tion in the entire State of IIli- 
nois. 

Mailing this coupon today 
will immediately bring you im- 
portant information about our 
Health and Accident plans. No 
obligation, of course. 


HORACE MANN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


216-220 East Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 


| would like more information about the 
Horace Mann Health and Accident 
plans. 


Name 
School 
Street 


City State 
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From “The Ladies artoon appearing 


in The hicago Daily News 





THAT THE PUBLIC is taking an ever 
greater interest in education is evidenced, 
not just in the more intense criticism of re- 
cent years, but in constructive ways as 
well. The White House Conferences, be- 
ginning on the local and regional levels and 
continuing to the state and national levels, 
are a case in point. Irving F. Pearson, IEA 
executive secretary, reports in this issue on 
the national conference, which was held in 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 28 through Dec 


TELEVISION may help solve some of 
the problems of a growing population of 
school-age children without enough teach- 
ers to go around, in the opinion of Dr 
John W. Taylor, executive direc tor of the 
Chicago Educational Television Association 
and head of the Channel 11 educational 
station, WTTW (“Window to the World” ) 
His article, “The Potential of Educational 
Television,” starts on page 188 











*...and don’t let me catch you talking 
in class again! 
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There will be fewer 
head-on collisions 
if each group 
‘knows its place.’ 
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By H. M. HAMLIN 


r 


F WE ARE WISE, there is just ahead 
| of us a period of cooperation be- 
tween lay citizens and professional 
educators that will make it possible 
to do more for the schools and for 
the profession than has ever been 
done before. Since World War 2 
there has been rising citizen interest 
in the public schools. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
now has about 10,000,000 members 
‘Lo ; aduerse ee / in more than 40,000 units. There are 
at least 10,000 local citizens commit- 

tees associated with the public 

Attesting to the fect thet ee oe schools. Powerful national organiza- 
from @ bustaceemen to the orincis Fh ieee ask tions of many types are showing con- 
he visited during Springfield's Education-Business Day cern about public education. Citizens 

were hosts to the business people as a follow-up are providing more and more funds 

for schools. Influential lay spokes- 
men for the public schools and for 
the educational profession are in- 
creasing: Roy E. Larsen, Walter 
Lippmann, Beardsley Ruml, George 
Gallup, Agnes Meyer, Samuel Gale, 
Palmer Hoyt, Karl Menninger, O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., Hodding Carter, Victor 
Reuther, Louis Seltzer, and many 
others. There has been no compar- 


ess-Caucet 


ed business and 7 
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lay People and Professional Educators— 


Who has what responsibilities in public education ? 


able group of lay spokesmen for pub- 
lic education since the days of Hor- 
ace Mann and Henry Barnard. 

If we are unwise, there will be 
more and more head-on collisions be- 
tween laymen and professional edu- 
cators. Professional educators and 
educational organizations are both 
phenomena of this century. Laymen 
in general have not become accus- 
tomed to either. In the earlier days 
of the public schools, laymen thought 
they knew as much about education 
as teachers; they did not hesitate to 
tell the teachers what to teach and 
how to teach; they believed they 
were competent judges of teaching. 
As we have acquired professionally 
trained teachers and administrators, 
many laymen have become willing to 
turn the schools over to them, but 
many others resent the taking over 
by the profession of functions that 
used to be theirs. Traditionally, lay- 
men have dealt with teachers indi- 
vidually; they have not become ac- 
customed to dealing with them in 
groups. Individual teachers could be 
kept in hand; it is harder for laymen 
to subordinate groups to their wishes. 
As teachers become more and more 
teachers organizations 


scarce and 


more powerful, tensions will increase. 


The Division Is Fuzzy 


One of the principal sources of ten- 
sion between lay citizens and profes- 
sional educators is a fuzzy division of 
the functions of the two groups. Lay- 
men tend to hold educators respon- 
sible for bad conditions in the 
schools; educators tend to blame lay- 
men. In too many cases, lay citizens 
have allowed or encouraged educat- 
ors to take over their functions and 
have then criticized the educators for 
performing them as they did. In too 
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many other educators have 


failed to assume their own responsi- 


Cases, 


bilities. 

We in the profession should rec- 
ognize, as our first “fact of life,” that 
all of the ultimate controls over pub- 
lic education are in the hands of 
citizens. They may speak the last 
word about the schools, though they 
ruin their schools when they pro- 
nounce it, 

The final control over the public 
schools rests with the people of the 
United States, who delegate under 
the Constitution of the United States 
any powers the states have. School 
districts derive from the states any 
powers they have 


Stewards, Not Owners 

The people of any generation are 
only the stewards of the public 
schools; they are not their owners. 
The schools have been passed down 
by previous generations; they will be 
passed on to future generations. The 
people of the school districts and 
states are the temporary stewards of 
the schools for the people of the 
United States in this generation. One 
of our major problems is to get citi- 
zens to assume their stewardship 
with proper reverence for it, instead 
of neglecting the schools or using 
them to promote their selfish and lo- 
cal interests. 

Citizens their 
over public education by giving or 
withholding funds, by electing the 


exercise controls 


members of most of the governing 
bodies, and by creating the climate 
in which public education is con- 
ducted. 

It can be expected that only a 
small percentage of the citizens will 
be active in school affairs. Most citi- 
zens will exercise control by giving 


or withholding consent, a mode of 


control quite as effective as any 
other. 

Citizens are likely to depend more 
on other citizens for judgments re 
garding the schools than they de 
pend on professional educators. It is 
therefore that 


there be a nucleus of citizens in every 


crucially important 
community on whom other citizens 
rely who are well informed about 
the The 
most successful process of providing 
this nucleus has been to organize a 
citizens committee, whose members 


schools and their needs. 


are chosen by a selection committee 
made up of persons not officially con- 
nected with the schools after consul 
tation with a large and representative 
part of the people of a school district 

This representative committee is 
encouraged to set up affiliated, spe 
cial-purpose committees of citizens 
or of citizens, school employees, and 
students. Once such a system of 
committees is established, the mem 
bers are confronted with the most 
basic dec is1ons the schools tace and 
have access to all of the sources of 
information needed in dealing with 
these decisions. A minimum of | per 
cent ot the citizens ot a SC hool dis 
trict is probably required in these 
committees, though effective work 
has been done by smaller numbers 

The responsibilities of citizens gen 
erally and of citizens committees 
must be narrowed to those they can 
perform best in the time they can 
give the schools. There are some re 
sponsibilities that, under our system 
can only be performed by citizens 
We must be sure that these are per 
citizens engage in 


formed before 


other functions. These functions 


come under the general heading of 


“policy -making.” 





Citizens are responsible for poli- 
cies, professional educators for advis- 
ing about and executing policies. Lay 
boards of education represent citi- 
zens in enacting policies, but they 
need a great deal of help from other 
citizens and from professional educa- 
tors in developing policies. Policies 
that require months or years to de- 
velop can be enacted by a board of 
education in five minutes. An ade- 
quate system of citizens committees 
organizes lay participation and pro- 
vides for professional assistance to 
them. 


Citizens’ Decisions 

If policies deal with those deci- 
sions that only citizens can make, the 
critical policy questions are: 

1. What is to be the process of policy 
development and who are to share in it? 

2. Who are the clientele the schools are 
to serve and how, in general, is each part of 
the selected clientele to be served? 

3. For which public purposes are the 
schools being maintained? 

4. What arrangement is the public to 
provide to determine whether the schools 
are serving adequately the clientele and the 
purposes the public has designated? 

5. What are the major ways and means 
the public must shan if the schools are 

fot they are expected to 


to — WwW 

accomplish? 
The policies adopted by citizens 

should have these characteristics: 


1. They should be general in nature and 
intended to cover a long period and many 
situations. 

2. They should indicate clearly who will 
interpret and execute the policies. 

3. They should be internally consistent. 

4. They should be so stated that they 
can be clearly understood by persons not 
associated with the schools as well as by 
persons in the schools, and they should be 
made known to all. 

5. They should be regularly reviewed, 
and they should be revised when revision 
is needed. 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has estimated 
that 20 percent of the public school 
systems of the country have some 
sort of organized and written poli- 
cies. The writer has sought for them, 
but he has not yet found policies 
which satisfy the foregoing specifica- 
tions, though some statements of pol- 
icy are beginning to approach them. 
Ours is supposed to be a government 
of laws, not of men. The minimum 
obligation of those who conduct the 
schools is to demand that they be 
conducted under well-conceived, cit- 
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izen-made policies. Without them, 
we open the door wide to individual 
and group dictatorships. 


Responsibilities Differ 

The responsibilities of citizens for 
public education are great, but they 
are no greater than those of profes- 
sional educators. They are only dif- 
ferent. 

Citizens are almost wholly depend- 
ent upon professional educators in 
accomplishing what they want to ac- 
complish through the schools. Little 
will happen in the schools that pro- 
fessional educators do not cause to 
happen. Whatever may be the limi- 
tations of professional educators, the 
schools they conduct are much better 
than any citizens could conduct in 
their spare time. 

Because citizens generally must 
rely so much upon them, it is incum- 
bent upon professional educators to 
make the soundest recommendations 
to the citizens that they can make re- 
garding the development of school 
programs. The professional people 
have not satisfied their professional 
obligations or their obligations to the 
people of their school districts when 
they accept meekly the crumbs a 
community tosses to them. They 
have not done their duty if they do 
not protest when large elements of 
their community are unserved or are 
poorly served by the public schools. 
It is not their responsibility to save 
the taxpayers money so that it can be 
spent for luxuries, but to show the 
taxpayers what they could buy with 
their money spent for education that 
would be better for them than some 
of the luxuries. Lay citizens are free 
to reject the recommendations of 
professional educators, but educators 
can make sure that sound recommen- 
dations are made and that they are 
understood by those who will pass 
on the recommendations. 


Teachers Organization 

Citizens should recognize that it is 
highly important to them that an ed- 
ucational profession and strong or- 
ganizations of teachers should devel- 
op. The teaching profession must be 
one which will attract and hold the 
kind of teachers laymen want in their 


schools. As teachers become more 
and more scarce, this consideration 
will become more and more impor- 
tant to the public. A profession is 
often the carrier of the highest values 
the race has discovered in a particu- 
lar field of activity. Laymen need the 
inspiration and guidance of the 
ideals the teaching profession has 
developed. Professional organiza- 
tions can do much to improve the 


schools through providing for the 
sharing of the experiences of their 
members, through study and re- 
search, through setting professional 
standards and codes of professional 
conduct, and otherwise. 

Teaching cannot become the at- 
tractive profession it must be if we 
are to have enough good teachers, 
unless the members of the profession 
as groups negotiate, not only for 
salaries, working conditions, and 
welfare provisions, but for the right 
to do the work the teaching profes- 
sion is supposed to do. We have 
passed the point where lay citizens 
could make decisions about teachers 
unilaterally; these decisions must 
now be made mutually through con- 
ference and compromise. 


Toward Autonomy 

If teachers become increasingly 
professionalized, and if professional 
teachers earn the confidence of the 
public, they will be granted auton- 
omy, or a close approach to it, in an 
increasing number of the areas of 
public education. If lay citizens can 
be led to concentrate on the policy 
decisions they alone can make, and if 
they take the time to make these de- 
cisions well, they will have no time 
left to prescribe the details of the 
curriculum or the methods of teach- 
ing and managing students. All but 
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policy-making will, in time, be left to 
professional educators, who will also 
have an important part in developing 
the policies that lay citizens enact. 

Professional educators who keep 
their place can have a tremendous 
influence upon public education 
while exercising only their rightful 
functions. Those who grasp the pol- 
icy-making function or seem to be 
making policies without bothering to 
consult with laymen, are likely to 
lose their opportunity to be influen- 
tial. 

All professional workers in educa- 
tion should expect to be consulted 
when policies affecting their work 
are developed. Tradition already re- 
quires that administrators be consult- 
ed, and an administrator will usually 
resign if he is not consulted, The 


same principles should apply to all 


professional educators. We should 
have a great deal better policies if 
they were followed. 


Professional Educators? 

We are obliged to admit that not 
all who are employed in the public 
schools are professional educators. 
Some of our codes for professional 
educators do not take sufficiently into 
account the rights and interests of 
citizens. Let us see what would be 
some of the specifications for a pro- 
fessional educator if we were to re- 
tain the best we have but inject some 
of the thinking in this article. 

1. He is extensively and thoroughly edu- 
cated. His general education has been such 
that he is accepted as “an educated person.” 

2. His loyalties are to the highest values 
the race has discovered. 

3. He considers that he is entitled to use 
in educational practice the tested proce- 
dures which are the outcomes of scientific 
investigation, careful and refined thinking, 
and wide experience. 

4. He associates helpfully with his fel- 
lows in the profession, making available to 
them the results of his thinking and expe- 
rience and cooperating in projects he can 
approve that are undertaken by the profes- 
sion. 

5. His work is always subject to evalua- 
tion by those who have the right and duty 
toe i ite it. 

. He is a constant seeker after ways of 
jaee ing his work. 

7. He expects to work under citizen- 
made policies and to be consulted in the 
formulation of the policies that affect him. 


These characteristics only partly 
describe the professional educator, 
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but listing these reminds us that we 
have a long way to go before we are 
entitled to claim from the public all 
of the prerogatives of a profession. 


On a Policy Level 

Though educators were granted all 
of the responsibilities in schools ex- 
cept policy-making, they would still 
be wise to consult a good deal with 
laymen regarding the performance 
of their special functions and to ask 
laymen for help in performing them. 
Unfortunately, most of our “public 
relations” are now at this level and 
we are not working with the public 
as we should in the development of 
basic school policies. Everything that 
teachers and administrators are try- 
ing to do is suffering because policy 
decisions have not been well made or 
have never been faced. 

We need urgently 
means for bringing lay citizens and 
professional educators into regular 
and prolonged contacts with each 
other. The whole public school sys- 
tem could break down because of an 
impasse between them. The full pos- 
sibilities of the public schools could 
be developed if we had adequate liai- 
son between citizens and educators. 

It is impractical for teachers to be 
in touch with citizens generally. 
They can work closely with the citi- 
citizens advisory 


systematic 


zens included in ' 
committees set up to aid in policy 
development. All of the professional 
workers in a school system, and not 
just the administrators, should be in- 
volved in a network of these commit- 
tees, some as consultants to commit- 
tees, some as members of special 
committees set up by a committee of 
representative citizens. Working with 
citizens committees does not, of 
course, preclude any of the other 
contacts with laymen that teachers 
have been making. It provides a min- 
imum of contacts with citizens in sit- 
uations where there is consideration 
of the most important matters that 
should be discussed with citizens— 
that is, policy issues. 

Many administrators do not want 
contacts with citi- 
they do not want 


teachers to have 
zens. Particularly, 
them discussing policy issues with 
citizens. It is hard to see how that 
kind of administrator can survive un- 


der modern conditions. The relation- 
ships of the teachers of a school sys- 
tem are the most important public 
can have. No 


relations a system 


amount of administrative contacts 
and no quantity of administrative 
bally-hoo can substitute for it. The 
public wants contacts with its teach- 
ers and does not want to be held to 
innocuous chit-chat with them. 

It is normal for lay citizens to like 
and respect teachers, once they know 
them. The serious criticisms of teach- 
that 


subversive of 


ers and the charges some of 


them are American 
ideals come largely from situations 
where the teachers have inadequate 


public contacts 


We Need More Mingling 

We have j 
organizations of laymen and profes- 
all of 


from 


many state and national 


sional educators. In almost 
them laymen are segregated 
teachers. Each group that discusses 
school affairs tends to conclude that 
it is right and the other groups are 


We need much more min 


wrong. 
gling of lay and professional people 
in these organizations 

Once we have developed a teach 
ing profession, built adequate profes- 
sional organizations, and provided 
for regular and systematic coopera- 
tion of lay and professional people 
in making the 
about school affairs, teachers will be 
accepted as full-fledged members of 


Voluntary 


most basic decisions 


their communities. social 
contacts of professional educators 
and lay citizens on the basis of mut- 
ual respect and congeniality will fol- 
low. 

It is easy to get enthusiastic about 
building a teaching profession and 
organizations of teachers through 
which the profession may express it- 
self. It is 
about the contributions citizens may 
make to the progress of the public 
schools. At this time, it is critically 
important that we hold these two en- 
thusiasms in If we can, 
there is a strong possibility, even a 
likelihood, that we shall, as Walter 
Lippmann has said, “make a break- 
through to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is need- 
ed and can be done” in public edu- 


easy to get enthusiastic 


balance. 


cation 








THE PARENT 
PROBLEM 


By GRACE CRAMER WEBBER 


Kindergarten Teacher, Lexington, Ky 


Ng soone RAIN beat against the 
drugstore window and ran in 
ribbons down the sign-cluttered 
glass. The odor that met me at the 
door was that of drugs, wet raincoats, 
and hamburgers too long cooked. As 
I seated myself at the counter I no- 
ticed a group of women around one 
of the tables. On second glance I 
saw they were teachers from my chil- 
dren’s school. It was Friday, for 
which I knew they were thankful, 
and they talked unhurriedly over 
second cups of coffee and empty 
coke glasses. They had failed to rec- 
ognize me in my old rain garb, so I 
listened to snatches of their conver- 
sation as I drank my coke. 

“I wish the mothers would stay 
home and stop coming to my door 
mornings and afternoons,” said Miss 
Allison, the first-grade teacher. 
“You'd think that their spin-drys, 
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bridge clubs, deep freezes, and off- 
spring would keep them busy enough 
so they wouldn’t darken my door ev- 
ery time it’s opened.” 

“I know what you mean. ‘How is 
Betty adjusting to the group?’ ‘I'm 
worried about Roger's reading.’ ‘Is 
there anything I can do at home?” ‘Is 
Judy improving in her arithmetic?’ ” 
This came from Miss Billings, and I 
was one of the most miserable offend- 
ers for Judy is my child. I was wor- 
ried about her arithmetic. I had a 
feeling that my Judy was learning a 
lot of hokus pokus and symbols that 
didn’t mean much to her. At least, 
to my discerning eye, her ability to 
accumulate nickels and dimes for 
comic books and candy bars had 
little kinship with second-grade arith- 
metic. 

“I don’t have the come-to-the-door 
parent problem,” said Mrs. Wells, the 


sixth-grade teacher. “I wish I did. I 
have some problems I would like to 
talk over with my parents, but they 
don’t come when I invite them. I 
guess they lose interest by the time 
their children reach my room.” 

I looked out under my hat to see 
who else was at the table. Mrs. Bra- 
dy, the kindergarten teacher, made 
the fourth. She sat twisting a coke 
straw into shapes and listening in- 
tently. 

“I think a lot of this parent prob- 
lem is our own fault,” she said. “Jean 
says the parents have lost interest at 
the sixth-grade level. Maybe it is be- 
cause we have shut them out down 
in the early grades. I’ve been think- 
ing about this all fall, and I'm going 
to do something about it. Perhaps if 
we asked them in, they wouldn't beat 
our doors down. I'm going to have 
an open house next week and see 
what happens.” 

“Oh no, not that! 
any more visiting; I've just recovered 
from American Education Week,” 
laughed Miss Allison. 


Let’s not have 


Five-Year-Olds Entertain 


The beginning of a parent guid- 
ance program? Yes, at the time I 
thought it was. I think Mrs. Brady’s 
remark, “perhaps if we asked them 
in,” started the whole thing. She did 
ask us in, and things really hap- 
pened after that 

I had a child in Mrs. Brady's room 
that year. A few days after the drug- 
store incident, she phoned and asked 
me to help the children on the coffee 
committee for the open house. I was 
there ahead of time, and definitely 
curious about the duties of a kinder- 
Much to 
my surprise, my six young coffee 
tenders were most efficient. They 


garten coffee committee. 


helped me count the cups of water, 
they helped me measure the spoons 
of coffee, and they watched atten- 
tively as we set the pot to boil on 
the hot plate in the cloakroom. 

“Mrs. Brady said we were to put 
10 cups on each tray,” said one future 
chairman. 

At her last word six pairs of hands 
started unpacking cups while I 
offered silent prayer. But they 
seemed to know what they were 
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about, and while they were function- 
ing so expertly I poke -d my head out 
of the door to see what else was 
going on. A group by the door was 
arranging their serving table. They 
spread their cloth carefully and 
crookedly, put a green paper Christ- 
mas tree of their own creation in the 
middle, piled some napkins around, 
and trundled off to return with two 
crusty, brown gumdrop cakes. They 
plumped these on each end of the 
table and surveyed everything with 
an air of satisfaction. 

“Who baked the cakes?” 
my committee. 

“We did,” answered one of the 
boys, who went on unwrapping cof- 
fee cups as though baking a gum- 
drop cake was a mere nothing. 

“Did they come in boxes?” I 

“No,” answered a little girl with 
that please-drop-dead look in her 
“We made them. Mrs. Brady 
said we started from scratch. We 
stirred the butter, measured the 
sugar, sifted the flour, and cut up the 
gumdrops. Gee, it was fun!” 

Yes, it sounded like fun. But I 
couldn't believe they had done it, 
any more than I could believe they 
would pour coffee without burned 
fingers and spilled cream. But they 
did that, too, and the affair was a 
great success. As I watched more 
than 30 children give a party, I felt a 
little guilty over shooing my two out 
of the kitchen because they made me 
I guess some of the other 
mothers felt the same way, because I 
heard several of them ask Mrs. Brady 
how she managed it. 

“Would you like to come in some 
morning after the holidays and watch 
us work?” Mrs. Brady asked. 

“I would like to very much,” 


asked 


asked. 


eye. 


nervous. 
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said, “—that is if we won't upset 
things.” 

Mrs. Brady assured us we would 
not upset a thing, and after a trip 
around the room once more for a 
good look at the children’s work, 
gathered up my young arrow and 
started home. It had been a pleasant 
morning, it had been an interesting 
morning, but it had been a 
baffling one. I guess I didn’t know 
too much about the modern school. I 


also 


suppose that was why I and the 
others were beating down the doors 
with our questions. Our children 
were not learning the way we did, 
and somehow it didn’t seem right. 
But when I stopped to think about it, 
such things as jet planes, TV dinners 
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Parents and teachers plan together 
for better education 
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frozen in a box, cars that shifted their 
own gears, and stockings that dried 
in minutes had not existed when I 
was five years old. Education should 
be different for children who play at 
flying rocket ships to the moon and 
who will be citizens of an atomic age. 
Education for my children should 
not be like mine, I told myself, but 
at the same time I felt I would like 

know about this 
education. 


Our Study Begins 

After Christmas the invitation for 
the visiting day came from Mrs. 
Brady. When I arrived at school on 
my morning to visit, I was greeted by 
Miss Lewis, the principal. She asked 
the mothers who made up our small 
group for the day into the library, 
and talked to us about kindergarten. 
Then she gave us each an observa- 


more modern 


tion sheet with the things we were to 
look for listed. of the 
items were the attractiveness of the 


neatly Some 
room, evidence of readiness for read- 
ing, use of numbers, the ability of the 
children to work together, and their 
ability to make worthwhile choices 
and solve problems. Miss 
asked us to notice the emotional as 
well as the physical atmosphere of 


Lewis 


the room. 

“This is a modern learning situa- 
tion where democratic living is sup- 
posed to take place,” was her closing 
remark to us, “watch and see if we 
are doing the job. See if the children 
are tree to express ideas or if all the 
planning comes from the teacher. By 
do not mean 


Look for the 


I am certain you will 


democratic living we 
freedom from controls. 
controls, too; 
find them.” 
As she tucked us into the corner of 
where we 


the kindergarten room 


were to watch, she called our atten 
tion to the space at the bottom of the 
observation sheet for questions and 
comments. I felt certain that I would 
not put one pencil mark in that 
space. It had begun to dawn on me 
that this business of teaching was 
not tongue-in-cheek procedure and 
something I knew little about. How 
ever, as the morning worked along 
and things began to happen, I found 
that I did have questions, and when 
we were ready to leave I had not 
only filled the space for comments 
but had written on the back of the 
sheet as well. 

As I walked home from my morn 
ing of observation, I wondered what 
would happen next. I knew some- 
thing would, for it seemed that Mrs 
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Parents and teachers build 
friendly social relationships 
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eeoemneg in the parent-teacher asso- 

ciation are great possibilities for 
furthering the welfare and education 
of children. Citizens, parents, and 
teachers should recognize what the 
PTA can do to help the wholesome 
growth and development of children 
everywhere, and how it can contrib- 
ute to parent-teacher work in their 
own communities, in the state, and 
in the nation. 


Children always learn more from 
example than by precept. They de- 
velop better and more wholesomely 
if the demands of their environment 
are unified and integrated. The 
parent and the teacher can always 
influence a child’s personality and 
the home and school can provide the 
environment in which the parents’ 
and the teachers’ efforts must be co- 
ordinated. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is the best organization in 
which parents and teachers can co- 
operate in helping a child’s growth. 

In the work of the PTA teachers 
can become acquainted with parents, 
can inform parents about the school’s 
program, and can learn something 
about the homes from which the 
pupils come. When teachers and 
parents know one another, when they 
have a chance to discuss mutual 
problems, then home and school en- 
vironments are more likely to be inte- 
grated and children are not caught 
between two opposing forces. Par- 
can also increase the prestige 
appreciation of teachers and 
give deserved confidence and sup- 
port when they know the teachers 
better and understand the school’s 
program fully. The work of the PTA 
gives to both parents and teachers 
the opportunity to develop the mu- 
tual respect necessary for a child’s 
complete education. 


ents 
and 


A Feeling of Belonging 


A teacher’s membership in the 
PTA will also give him a feeling of 
belonging to the community and of 
being a part of its social life. It will 
help to accord to teachers the same 
personal freedoms enjoyed by the 
rest of the members of the commu- 
nity. The PTA has the possibility of 
being the best organization where 
teachers and parents can work to- 


gether for the welfare of the children 
of a community. 

Children’s welfare is dependent in 
great measure upon the legislation 
enacted in their behalf. The parent- 
teacher association promotes and 
supports legislation designed to pro- 
tect children and youth, and to meet 
their educational and other welfare 
needs. It opposes any curtailment of 
existing educational opportunity. It 
supports legislation to increase and 
equalize financial support for oper- 
ating and building schools, for main- 
taining an adequate minimum school 
term, for improving teacher certifica- 
tion and adequate salary schedules, 
and other school and teacher welfare 
measures. In fact, many of the items 
in the legislative platform of the 


Don’t overlook 


local parent-teacher associations. The 
national congress maintains offices in 
its own building at 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was the fourth state 
branch of the national when it was 
organized on May 30, 1900, in Evan- 
ston. It now has more than 600,000 
members in 2200 local units and 
maintains state headquarters at 311 
East Capitol Avenue, Springfield. 

Mere numbers do not always indi- 
cate the possibilities of an organiza- 
tion, but when more than 600,000 
men and women in Illinois and 
approximately 10,000,000 in the na- 
tion are united in an educational 
organization of volunteers to unite 
their efforts into a single, effective 
-Vol. 18, No. 5 
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600,000 IIlinoisans can do a lot of good for children. 
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parent-teacher association are identi- 
cal with those in the program of the 
education association. Teachers will 
find possibilities in parent-teacher 
association work to supplement the 
work of their own education associa- 
tion in securing better legislation for 
the education and welfare of chil- 
dren. (The work of the joint commit- 
tee of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was a strong force in 
securing better financial support for 
schools in Illinois in the last session 
of the General Assembly.) 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was founded in 1897 in 
Washington, D.C. Today there are 
50 branches, which include 48 state 
congresses and the District of Colum- 
bia and Hawaii congresses. They 
have a total membership of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 men and women— 
parents, teachers, and other citizens 
—organized into more than 40,400 
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force for the good of children, there 
is no limit to what they could do to 
promote their objects. 

The objects of all parent-teacher 
associations in the state and nation 
are as follows: 

To promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church, and commu- 
nity. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training 
of the child. 

To develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the ge advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, and spirit- 
ual education. 

Within the framework of these 
general objectives, each state con- 
gress and each local association 
builds a program which is designed 
to meet the needs and problems of 
the children in its particular locality. 
The national and the state congresses 





adhere to democratic principles and 
practices. Local associations are en- 
couraged to send delegates to the 
state and national conventions and to 
make use of their voting privileges, 
so that every member through his 
representatives can have a share in 
formulating objectives, determining 
policies, and electing state and na- 
tional officers. 

Membership in the parent-teacher 
association is not limited to parents 
and teachers, but is open to anyone 
who is interested in the welfare of 
children and youth. Willingness to 
support the objects and policies of 
the national and state congresses and 
to subscribe to their bylaws are all 
that is necessary for anyone to be- 
come a member upon payment of 
dues. Dues are paid to the local unit 
only, but must include a small sum 
(5 cents) to finance the national 
congress and another small amount 
(15 cents) for the work of the Illinois 
congress. Every local unit can deter- 
mine the amount of dues it will 
charge, but payment automatically 
confers local, state, and national 
membership. 

Every child should have an oppor- 
tunity to live a full life within the 
limits of his capacity—a life satisfying 
to himself and useful to his commu- 
nity. Every child’s opportunity in life 
will be improved if he can have a 
better home, a better school, and a 
better community in which to live. 
The parent-teacher association pro- 
vides a means by which citizens, par- 
ents, and teachers can unite their 
efforts to secure these things. 

Only as children in the home be- 
come self-reliant, develop the capac- 
ity to cooperate with others, and 
learn ethical values which will keep 
their conduct good, will they become 
citizens of value to our American 
way of life. The program of the 
parent-teacher association empha- 
sizes moral values and spiritual faith 
which strengthens family unity and 
preserves American ideals. 


For Better Home Life 

The PTA encourages participation 
in religious activities by all members 
of the family, and helps provide 
within the home experiences that 
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further understanding of moral and 
spiritual values. The National Parent- 
Teacher can be relied 
upon for guidance in improving 
family living. The PTA provides 
parent education study and discus- 
sion groups, lay leadership training 
classes, counseling and 
many publications and pamphlets of 
value to parents and teachers for im- 
proving home life. The PTA encour- 


magazine 


services, 


ages home-centered recreation, read- 
ing, parties, and other enjoyed family 
pastimes. All of these PTA activities 
have possibilities for improving home 
and family life. Teachers as well as 


parents should recognize their value. 


For Better Schools 


Better schools is one of the primary 
objectives of the PTA movement. 
Good schools give children the fun- 
damentals and tools of learning 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic), 
and also an understanding of the 
problems of living in 20th-century 
America. The PTA helps secure bet- 
ter schools—first, by insisting on the 
employment of well-qualified and 
trained teachers; second, by helping 
to secure adequate financial support 
and facilities for conducting a good 
educational program; and third, by 
helping to develop a meaningful 
educational program. 

The PTA provides officers, direc- 
tors, and chairmen who can give 
assistance to local parents and teach- 
ers in securing better schools. The 
PTA program of teacher recruit- 
ment by scholarships and other 
means, the PTA committees on vari- 
ous phases of the school’s educational 
program, and the numerous publica- 
tions of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion are all designed to help. The 
PTA organization through its pro- 
grams and work and study commit- 
tees can help the schools to improve 
by providing a thorough understand- 
ing of modern education objectives, 
and by increasing the willingness of 
local communities to provide ade- 
quate support for public education at 
all levels for all members of the com- 
munity. The PTA by planning its 
programs, exhibits, and demonstra- 
tions, and by using wisely the media 
can give 


of mass communication 


authentic information and publicity 
about the school’s program and the 
ways in which the education of chil- 
dren can be improved on the local 
and state levels. The PTA through its 
officers, committee workers, and pub- 
lications can help local schools to 
recruit better teachers, secure better 
counseling and guidance services 
develop better curricula and mate 
rials of instruction, and secure bette: 
school facilities on all levels of in 


struction 


For a Better Community 
The 


tries to improve its community in 


parent-teacher association 
order to serve the best interests of a 
community's greatest asset—its chil 
dren. The community is the soil in 
which _ better better 
schools must grow. Children grow up 


homes and 
in a community environment and are 
influenced by the forces of the com 
munity. The spirit, the feeling, the 
attitude, and the tone of a commu- 
nity often the 
which help or hinder a child’s whole 


are subtle factors 
some growth and development. It is 
in the community that the child finds 
his playmates, that he learns to live 
that he 
spends much of his leisure time 
Often the influence of his peers is as 


with other children, and 


strong as that of his parents and 
teachers 

The PTA has possibilities for im 
proving the community by securing 
the services that insure safe, healthy 
physical growth of children; by pro 
viding for better mental health con- 
ditions for all children; by providing 
better recreation and library services; 
and by helping in the enforcement of 
all laws made and designed to pro- 
tect children from evil influences of 
and crime, housing 


vice poor 


crowded streets, and other baneful 
influences 

The PTA can help unify commu 
nity strength and coordinate worth 
while community activities to work, 
continuously not sporadically, posi 
tively not negatively, in furthering 
the efforts of all the people of a com- 
munity on all questions affecting the 
welfare of children. The possibility 
community 


for many worthwhile 


projects is great in PTA work. 





PROPOSED: 


A Little Children’s School Village 


By JOHN S. BENBEN, 


WW YOUR COMMUNITY be able to 
provide adequate classroom 
space for its increasing school popu- 
lation? Perhaps it may eventually, 
but will the space be provided in 
time without an interim of double- 
session classes and temporary aban- 
donment of kindergarten, physical 
education classes, cafeteria and other 
educational services? Another and 
equally important question is: Does 
your community have the tax poten- 
tial to provide adequate space for 
your children? Will your board of 
education, as many must, have to 
wait several years after constructing 
a school building before it gathers 
enough revenue for another plant? 
Providing classrooms for children 
comes first. Next in importance is the 
question of economy in construction. 
To parents and taxpayers both ques- 
tions are vital ones, for they do not 
vant their children in overcrowded 
classrooms nor do they care to face 
an increasing annual tax bill. 
Though a plan evolved by one 


an 
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teaching staff never reached the con- 
struction stage, it prov ided an answer 
and solution to both questions. Theirs 
was a continuing plan for meeting 
the school population building needs 
—even if the increase only equalled 
an average classroom enrollment— 
and decreasing by half, if not more, 
the average cost per classroom. 


No ‘Cigar-Box Classrooms’ 

This group was meeting regularly 
in 1945 to work on plans of a future 
school building program. The antici- 
pated revenue for a school was in- 
adequate to provide ample space for 
the future enrollment. However, this 
group of teachers was not interested 
in planning a building consisting of 
stacks of “cigar-box classrooms” 
clinging to corridors. They knew this 
type of construction would dry the 
coffer of the school district for years 
without supplying enough space for 
the future. Instead, they proposed a 
Little Children’s School Village as a 
permanent school facility. The classes 


Banka and 





Mango, Industrial Designers, 


were to be housed in separate indi- 
vidual home units. Ranch-type home 
design was selected and the entire 
village was planned for a 10-acre plot 
with the classrooms along a wide 
winding path and its off-shoots. 
After they 
idea, studying its advantages and dis- 
advantages, the teachers went to 
work. Several visited housing proj- 
ects and searched through home 
plans looking for a suitable unit 
They found it, a ranch-type home in 
a suburban housing project. Its over- 
all space was above the average re- 
quired for a classroom. The unit had 


had mulled over the 


a trussed roof and no interior bearing 
walis, a construction which permitted 
flexibility in ceiling height and space 
allotment. After allowing for a teach- 
er’s room, bathroom, and small kitch- 
en, there was more than enough room 
for 30 pupils. The cost of the unit, 
including the heating plant, refriger- 
ator, stove, and cabinets was $15,000, 
with a substantial decrease in price if 
several were constructed. This was 





half the cost of an average classroom! 

Another group contacted a leading 
school architect in the nation, pre- 
sented the idea to him, and asked 
him what he thought. They reported 
his reaction: “He looked at us some- 
what surprised, asked a few ques- 
tions, and reached for a large sheet 
of paper, leaving us to ourselves. We 
started discussing problems of the 
village again. After a bit, there was a 
shuffle from his direction. He had 
pushed the sheet of paper toward us. 
It was a wonderful surprise, for he 
had sketched a Little Children’s 
School Village with playground, 
paths, parking area, and gardens, and 
fully landscaped—just as we had pic- 
tured it in our minds. Looking at us, 
he said, ‘It’s a great idea. When do 
we start?” 


Eight Advantages Considered 

One other group studied the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
Little Children’s School Village and 
came up with these: 

1. The over-all environment of the 
village would be a “children’s en- 
vironment” in whieh pupils would 
feel more secure and more eager to 
participate in the daily school activi- 
ties of very young people. 

2. The pupils would not be lost, as 
so many young children are in a 
large building. 

3. Each class would be an individ- 
ual group of its own. The sense of 
belonging to that group would be 
enhanced. 

4. Teachers could attempt to create 
a home-like atmosphere for their 
young children. The possibilities for 
developing such an environment 
could be realized in the units. 

5. Interruptions, interference, and 
distractions from other classes would 
be eliminated. 

6. Large cafeterias would be elimi- 
nated, for lunch could be served with 
the help of the mothers in the room 
just as at home. The situation would 
afford bette: opportunities for teach- 
ing desirable eating habits, table 
manners, and considerate behavior, 
as well as skills that go with conver- 
sation, group participation, and so- 
cialization. 


7. Younger children would be re- 
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moved from the direct and indirect 
domination of the older children. By 
removing them, better educational 
opportunites would be provided for 
the development of leadership, co- 
operation, and individual achieve- 
ment. 

8. The village would encourage 
greater parent participation, another 
goal of educators. 


Two Disadvantages Seen 

Two disadvantages were given: 

1. The village would not permit as 
much teacher inter-visitation as 
found in centralized buildings. The 
staff did not think this too important. 
The teachers inter-visit no 
matter what the circumstances. 


would 


2. Since the units were separated, 
it appeared that custodial mainte- 
nance might be a problem. The jani- 
tor solved the problem by suggesting 
the use of portable vacuum cleaners. 

Another group working on plans 
for a playground came up with two 
excellent ideas. They staked an area 
in one corner of the village and sug- 
gested that a weather-wall be con- 
structed on two sides to cut off the 
discomfort of prevailing winds and 
provide shelter for play. One wall 
would be canopied to provide an 
all-weather area for outdoor play 
during inclement weather. This area 
would be asphalted and the designs 
for a variety of games be painted on 
its surface. 

One parent member of this group 
suggested another type of playground 
which was incorporated in the idea 
of the village. She had sketched a 
number of animals, to be made of 
concrete and sized to the youngsters. 
Bears, horses, giraffes, lions, hippo- 
potamuses, deer, wolves, cows, os- 
triches, and goats were to be con- 
structed in various positions so that 
youngsters would be able to crawl 
under, hang onto, sit on, and slide on 
them. 

An interesting facet of this school 
system since 1942 has been its sum- 
mer day-camp program for children 
from three and one-half to 10 years 
old. For a nominal sum of $1.25 per 
week, children in this age grouping 
register for summer activities under 
the supervision of teachers who stay 


on during the out-of-school months 
The board of education underwrites 
the small deficit. The central build- 
ing is the base for operations, which 
include visits to zoos, museums, 
parks, pools, and forest preserves, 
and group work in art, crafts, nature 
study, dramatics, The 
village would be a perfect base of 


games, etc. 
operations, permitting greater expan 
sion of the summer program! 

In its inception, the Little Chil- 
School Village had 
planned for an educational program 


dren’s been 


which would include nursery classes 
first to fourth 


grades. In the last planning stages 


kindergarten, and 
the teachers and parents agreed that 
the village should eventually include 
the fifth to eighth grades, with suit- 
able play space for their needs. 

The children, too, helped in plan- 
ning the village. The third grade 
wanted a garden plot outside of each 
home. The fourth grade suggested 
that each class be responsible for 
landscaping its own yard, front and 
back. The second grade wanted an 
ice-skating pond. 

One 
Someone submitted a sketch of two 


idea _ stimulated another! 
units joined to serve as a large indoor 
playroom. He included kitchen facil- 
ities to serve adult gatherings. An- 
other recommended one unit as living 
the and his 


space for custodian 


family. 
First-Graders Plan, Too 
One day the architect (He was not 


on retainer. ) visited the first-graders 
to plan their class with them. They 


wanted lots of space, tables rather 


than desks, walls they could pin to, a 
box for each pupil's boots and junk, 
pictures of animals on the floor, a big 
window in front and seats at this 
window, a telephone, a dog, an out- 
side doghouse, a short sink, a place 
for books, and a sand box outside 
with a bench to sit on. No doorbell. 


knocker 


clown’s face in color! 


no chimes, but a with a 

It hasn't been constructed, but the 
Little Children’s School Village can 
be yours without the necessity of 
waiting through temporary periods 
of overcrowdedness—and for half the 
price of a school building! 





How Do You Interpret IQ Test Scores? 


By DOROTHEA EWERS 


| emnury many teachers in- 
terpret IQs on the basis of what 
they know of Stanford-Binet results. 
When no correlation between the 
Binet and another test is given, such 
interpretations are often pretty mean- 
ingless. When not even percentile 
ranks (let alone more refined tech- 
niques) are presented, teachers 
sometimes become discouraged and 
eliminate intelligence test scores 
from their thinking. 

When I came to Bloom Township 
High School, the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Intelligence Tests, Gamma D, had 
been in use for some years and 
teachers seemed disturbed that “We 
seem never to have an IQ over 120.” 
Some interpreted this to mean that 
students attending this high school 
did not compare favorably with stu- 
dents attending other high schools. 
Others questioned the validity of 
test results. Many teachers are not 
aware of systematic diffierences be- 
tween various intelligence tests nor 
that an IQ on one test is not compa- 
rable with an IQ on another test; and 
it seems up to psychologists to en- 
lighten them. 

During the school year 1953-54, 
the KuhImann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test, Form H, had been administered 
to the freshman class at Bloom in 
addition to the Otis Gamma D. The 
present study utilizes the results 
from these two tests. 

The Otis Gamma D was adminis- 
tered Oct. 15, 1953, and the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson May 6, 1954, which 
allows for practice effect and prob- 
ably is a short enough span of time 
that not too much change in the 
functions measured has taken place. 
Both tests administered in 
home rooms by the same teachers. 
The Otis Gamma D was scored by 
the teachers and checked to a limited 
extent by the author; the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson was scored by the author 
and Inglis tables for CA correction 
were used. The Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient is .813 
(N is 549, Kr is 17.23). 

The differences are to be seen in 
the distributions on the graph. Otis 
states in his manual that “these IQs 


were 
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Comparison of scores on two IQ tests given to the same students. 


tend to be somewhat less dispersed 
than ordinary IQs; that is, they tend 
to be somewhat nearer to 100.” The 
effect of this is not apparent upon 
casual observation. There is nothing 
to tell how much higher or how much 
lower a given student might score 
on a test based on a different theory 
of mental growth. 

To quote Roger T. Lennon in his 
A Comparisen of Results of Intelli- 
gence Tests (World Book Co., un- 
dated ), these differences “make clear 
how important it is for the psycholo- 
gist, counselor, or other test user to 
be aware of any systematic differ- 
ences between various intelligence 
tests whose results he is likely to be 
interpreting.” In some instances, the 
differences are so large as to cause 
quite different decisions to be made 
about an individual. 

To be more explicit, were the 
two tests considered in this paper 
interpreted in terms of the usual IQ 
interpretation based on L. M. Ter- 
man’s work on the Stanford-Binet 
and other information found in the 
literature, the results might be some- 
what as follows (recognizing, of 


course, that no decision is ever based 
on one test score or on test scores 
alone, and that physical and social 
factors as well as achievement must 
be taken into consideration). The 
first number is on the basis of the 
Otis Gamma D IQ, and the second 
number is on the basis of Kuhlmann- 
Anderson with Inglis CA correction. 

Considered extremely superior— 
0, 2; considered very superior—l, 18; 
considered superior—17, 100; need- 
ing enriched curriculums—2, 52; to 
be considered for special classes— 
14, 6; expected to take longer for 
regular course of study—338, 255; 
recommended to vocational high 
school—230, 166; recommended to 
college—51, 167. 

The use of the IQ is misleading 
unless further interpretation is given 
to the relatively untrained persons 
using it. Simply providing the name 
of the test used to obtain the IQ or 
making a statement such as that of 
Otis is not enough. Test authors and 
publishers are urged to make avail- 
able interpretative data from year to 
year as it appears in the technical 
literature. 
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Mo" scHoots fall far short of 
the informal, work-on-your- 
own, progress-as-you-are-able, type 
of education. Let’s face it! Most of 
our classrooms are conducted much 
along the lines of the traditional 
school. Certainly our methods have 
changed, surely we have progressed 
in teaching and in learning, but in 
spite of this, most classroom teachers 
enter a room today where the seats 
are still in rows and are filled with 30 
to 45 children of this generation as 
full of life, as mischievous, and, yes, 
as lovable as children of other gener- 
ations. 

In all things chaos is born of chaos, 
bedlam is born of bedlam. So must it 
be in our classrooms. If chaos or 
bedlam is found in our classrooms, 
then the only learning that takes 
place, both for teacher and student, 
is a better understanding of bedlam 
and chaos. If we want learning to 
take place there, order and respect 
must be evident as a part of class 
activity. 

This means that the 
has mastered the techniques of 
teaching and has a thorough know!l- 
edge of her subject is not adequately 
prepared to enter a classroom and 
begin teaching. This teacher must 
have order her room and must 
win the respect of the students be- 
fore any learning will take place. At 
this point we find that most of 
our books on education are sadly 
deficient. At this point the older 
teachers know that only experience 


teacher who 


can help. 

In discussing classroom discipline 
with experienced teachers, we find 
that most will agree that it is neces- 
sary to be strict at first and then give 
the students the reins as far as they 
can go without disorder from this 
point. 


How to Prevent Confusion? 


How, then, can the classroom 
teacher act, or what can she do to 
prevent confusion? 

One thing that will reduce con- 
fusion is the simple requirement that 
all children must stay in their seats 
unless they have express permission 
to leave them. This nullifies the pos- 
sibility of two or three students talk- 
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What Path 


Discipline? 


By CHARLES M. HULL 


ing to the teacher, some sharpening 
of pencils, and students talking to 
each other. Here is a first step in 
gaining order. 

Children must not be 
speak at random in the classroom. 
Most children (and adults) don't 
seem to know the common courtesies 


allowed to 


of conversation and must be taught 
not to interrupt when someone else 
is talking. A simple procedure here 
is to allow no one to talk unless he 
has been properly recognized by the 
teacher. Then, the students 
have learned to respect the rights of 
others, they can be taught to take 
turns in speaking without the raising 
of their hands. 

Many classrooms are in a constant 
state of upheaval caused by mass mi- 
grations to the pencil sharpener. 
Many things happen to and from the 
pencil sharpener; w indows are stared 
from, other pupils are struck, faces 
general 


when 


are made, and there is a 
upset in the room. Surely, you say, 
pencils have to be sharpened; they 
can't all have eversharps and ball 
This is true, but a specific 
time—say the first of the period— 
should be set aside for the sharpen- 
ing of pencils, and all that are broken 
thereafter should be taken on an in- 
dividual basis. Here again, students 
should not be allowed to sharpen 
pencils after this period unless the 
teacher gives consent. 

Students in any classroom should 
be told what is expected of them. 


points. 


lf they know these things, then they 
can reasonably be expected to live 
up to these given standards. This 
gives the student a sense 


but lets him know exactly 


not only 
of security 
where he stands at all times 
Teachers make idle 
threats about what will happen to a 
student if things are not 
They must be 


must not 


certain 
done. extremely cau 
tious in what they say to children 
\ broken promise or promised pun 
ishment not executed will lead the 
children to keep testing the limits to 
see how far they can go without any 
thing happening. The space between 
is confusion with a possible com- 
plete loss of control for the teacher. 
“Mean what you say and say what 
you mean” any 
classroom teacher. 

Teaching is a full-time job. Don't 
think for a minute that your students 
are listening or behaving properly if 
you are a swivel-chair teacher. We 
alert 


at all times to the total classroom 


is good advice for 


as classroom teachers must be 


situation, both from the standpoint 
of learning and from the standpoint 
of classroom discipline. So we must 
get out of our chairs and take the 
help that we have to the children 
This tact 
movement within the class to on 
person—the teacher. This is the hard 
Surely it is easier for us to let 
the desk 
(one being 
helped, five Many 
teachers have tried both and have 
line to the 


instance and 


one alone reduces the 


way. 
the students line up at 
their 
wasting 


awaiting turn 


time ). 
found an unending 
teacher's desk in one 
many children left on their own who 
could solve the problem by them- 
selves in the other instance 


Classroom Is a Mirror 

The classroom is a mirror in which 
the teacher can see and evaluate her- 
self. The classroom, 
lack of it), the 


place are all reflections of the teacher 


the order (or 
learning which takes 
who is teaching that class. The class- 
room is the handiwork of the teacher 
and if this handiwork is not of the 
teacher's liking, it 
teacher to seriously evaluate herself. 
If she doesn’t like what she 
her mirror, changes must be made. 


is time for that 


sees in 





N® 28 through Dec. 2, 1955, will 
very likely go down in history as 
the dates of one of the most unique 
and significant events in public edu- 
cation anywhere—particularly in this 
country. 

Culminating a long series of plan- 
ning and conferences at local, coun- 
ty, and state levels, involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens, the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, held at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., served as a na- 
tional clearing-house of educational 
goals, problems, and conclusions. Its 
findings will undoubtedly be care- 
fully studied throughout the nation 
and the free world. They will have 
their effects upon Congress, the state 
legislatures, and local districts, as 
well as upon the public in general. 

The conference was unique in its 
organization. More than 1800 dele- 
gates, selected at the state level, met 
around 180 tables to discuss six areas 
of educational concern. The table 
chairmen moved on to 18 tables of 
chairmen, there to refine reports 
based upon those from the original 
tables. Their chairmen then went on 
to two tables where reports were 
further consolidated. The two chair- 
men selected by these tables drew 
up the final report on the subject, 
and one of them gave the report to 
the conference in general session. 

The final reports are therefore 
based upon consensus in the original 
discussion groups. (No new findings 
were added by the higher tables.) 
The final reports, unedited, go to 
President Eisenhower and will be re- 
leased in printed form for the benefit 
of the public and its representatives 
in government. 


Two-Thirds Lay People 


Two-thirds of the persons partici- 
pating in the conference were lay 
representatives; one-third were 
school people. Three hundred ob- 
servers—including representatives of 
the press, radio, and TV, and persons 
from foreign countries—were also 
present, but did not participate in 
the discussions. 

Illinois was represented by 75 
delegates, in the ratio of about three 
lay people to each educator. Many 
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Illinoisans reached the higher tables 
by election, and two of them reached 
the summit—Earl Beling of Moline, a 
school board association leader, and 
Dean E. W. Rowley of Joliet Junior 
College. Many others reached the 
level next to the top. Sometimes two 
or three lIllinoisans were found 
around the same table at this level. 

Illinois delegates were prominent 
also because they were the only dele- 
gates to wear a state badge (fur- 
nished by the IEA). Illinois was one 
of the few states to enjoy a banquet 
for its own delegates. Chairman 
Vernon Heath, industrialist from 
Robinson, presided over this event at 
the Ambassador Hotel, with Vernon 
L. Nickell, state superintendent of 
public instruction, serving as co- 
chairman. 

The Illinois report to the confer- 
ence was commended in many par- 


significant statements under the six 
headings is presented here. 

Topic I—What should our schools 
accomplish? 

The United States has the respon- 
sibility to provide full opportunity 
for a free public education regardless 
of physical, intellectual, social, or 
emotional differences, or of race, 
creed, or religion. 

Local initiative and control should 
be maintained, but all governments 
—local, state, and national—should 
assume appropriate responsibility. 

Private schools are an accepted 
part of the American tradition of 
education. 

Schools are dealing better than 
ever with the fundamentals but con- 
tinuous improvement is desirable 


and necessary. 
The schools should continue to 
develop the fundamental skills of 


Report from the 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 


ticulars by others, and many of its 
findings went into the national report 
as a result of the contributions of 
Illinois delegates at the several dis- 
cussion tables. 

The delegates were assigned to 
the original 180 tables by an IBM 
process whereby distribution would 
be made geographically, by occupa- 
tions, and by lay people and school 
people. 

No business was transacted in gen- 
eral sessions, where speakers com- 
mented on the topic under discus- 
sion, and where final reports were 
presented. No resolutions were en- 
tertained. The conference reports 
alone completed what was referred 
to as the process of “distillation.” It 
was interesting for delegates to see 
that some of their thinking was ex- 
pressed in the final reports. 

It is impossible in a brief article to 
detail the many findings. A review of 


communication and mathematics; 
appreciation for our democratic her- 
itage; civic rights and responsibilities 
and knowledge of American institu- 
tions; respect and appreciation for 
human values and for the beliefs of 
others; ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively; effec- 
tive work habits and self-discipline; 
social competency; ethical behavior 
based on a sense of moral and spirit- 
ual values; intellectual curiosity 
and eagerness for life-long learning; 
esthetic appreciation and self-expres- 
sion in the arts; physical and mental 
health; wise use of time, including 
constructive leisure pursuits; under- 
standing of the physical world and 
man’s relation to it; and awareness of 
our relationships with the world 
community. 

The continuing growth and devel- 
opment of education at all levels is 
essential to keep up with the eco- 
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nomic, social, and moral implications 
resulting from the advances in tech- 
nology and science. 

Topic Il—In what ways can we 
organize our school systems more 
efficiently and economically? 

A good school district should in- 
clude a well-defined community or 
inter-related communities; have suf- 
ficient resources and pupils to offer 
efficiently and economically a com- 
prehensive program of elementary 
and secondary education; be able to 
maintain a competent, well-balanced 
staff of teachers: be able to marshall 
sufficient wealth to finance a school 
program; be small enough not to lose 
community interest and control; and 
be under one efficient administrative 
unit. 

Citizens have the responsibility to 
understand the school and its essen- 
tial character within society; to ade- 


between the federal government and 
local districts, certification of teach- 
ers and professional staff, dynamic 
leadership, a sound and equitable 
tax 
which the local district is unable to 


base, and desirable services 
provide. 

The US Office of Education has 
the responsibility to provide leader- 
ship as represented in planning the 
conference, and to maintain contacts 
on state—not local—levels. Consider- 
ation should be given to strengthen- 
ing the Office of Education in keep- 
ing with the importance of education 
in America. 

Topic I1]—What are our school 
building needs? 

Under present plans and time limi- 
tations, most states cannot meet 
school building needs. Obstacles in 
the way of meeting building needs 
school _ building 


include obsolete 


Topic IV—How can we get enough 
good teachers—and keep them? 

We must improve the status and 
prestige of the profession, maintain a 
flexible 


enough to compete with demands for 


salary structure high and 
quality manpower in other fields 
and define the teaching job so as to 
attract the talented 
people. 

“Enough” good teachers should be 


interest of 


provided to develop each « hild to his 


full potential. A good teacher is one 


back- 


ground, good professional training 


with a broad educational 
good moral character, good physical 
and mental health, active interest in 
children and youth, a desire for self- 
improvement, ability to work well 
with others, and a pride in teaching 

We can increase the supply of 
good teachers by selective recruit 


ment, examples of dedicated and in- 


hite House Conference 


It was a national clearing-house of educational goals, problems, and conclusions. 


quately support and evaluate the 
schools; to choose school board mem- 
bers carefully; and to serve on citi- 
zens committees in behalf of the 
schools. 

Board members have the responsi- 
bility to exercise leadership, interpret 
the schools, determine good policies, 
and carefully select competent ad- 
ministrators and staff and provide a 
favorable climate in which they may 
work. 

Professional educators have the 
responsibility to administer the poli- 
cies determined by the board, give 
guidance and direction to the educa- 
tional needs of the community, con- 
tinue professional and personal de- 
velopment, and participate in com- 
munity life. 

The state has the responsibility to 
provide minimum standards, advi- 
sory and consultative services, re- 
search and statistical studies, liaison 
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codes; failure of districts to reorgan- 
ize efficiently; lack of long-term 
planning; construction difficulties; in- 
sufficient bonding limits; failure to 
equalize tax values; population mo- 
bility, influx of new population, and 
increased birth rates; lack of public 
understanding; local tax objections; 
revenue loss due to federal and state 
land holdings; too much dependence 
upon the property tax; tax exemp- 
tions and preferential treatments; 
high interest and bad credit. 

Remedies lie in successfully at- 
tacking the above problems, in state 
and federal aid for emergency needs, 
in proper planning at all levels, and 
in more effective use of present and 
future facilities for school and com- 
munity purposes. 

Classrooms are needed not only to 
meet the needs of increased school 
population, but to insure a satisfac- 
tory pupil-teacher ratio. 


spired teachers, Future Teachers of 
America chapters and clubs, effective 
guidance, scholarships, improve- 
ments in teacher education, greater 
institutional responsibility, higher 
standards of preparation and certifi- 
cation, improved salaries and work- 
ing conditions, in-service and special 
training, relief from non-professional 
duties, use of consultant and super- 
visory services, provision of good 
teaching materials, good personnel 
relations, orientation programs, good 
communications, improved tenure, 
retirement, leaves, insurance, and re- 
leased time for professional meetings 
and courses. 

Topic V—How can we finance our 
schools—build and operate them? 

Each state should provide for a 
minimum of 12 years of public school 
education, organized about efficient, 
effective districts. Such organization 


Continued on page 196 
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| paw dramatics directors 
gather, two questions invaria- 
bly are heard: “What is your next 
play going to be?” and “Which of 
your plays have been especially suc- 
cessful?” 

The selection of a suitable play is 
always a major problem, no matter 
how experienced a dramatics teacher 
may be. The output of plays is almost 
overwhelming, but no matter how 
critical of this output a drama 
teacher may be, it usually is possible 
to find a play to suit the individual 
situation. 

Perhaps the first question to ask 
in selecting a play is “Who should 
choose?” Should the drama teacher 
make the choice? Should other teach- 
ers have a voice in the selection? 
Should students be allowed to vote 
on the play? 

Unfortunately, 
answer. In most cases, 
sponsibility of the director to make 
some sort of preliminary selection. 
He should pick several plays—any 
of which he would consider 


there is no single 
it is the re- 


one 
suitable. 

If other teachers are helping with 
the production, they usually expect 
to have an opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on the selection. Since every 
play poses problems in handling 
schedules and expenses, the princi- 
pal also should be consulted. 


Should Students Help Select? 

The principal problem is deciding 
what part the students should take 
in the selection of a play. There are 
those who contend that students 
should have a voice in the selection. 
If students have had training and 
experience with dramatic produc- 
tions, they are often good critics and 
are a real help in play selection. 

Similarly, if there is an acting or 
production class—or a speech or Eng- 
lish class—in which considerable time 
is spent in studying plays, a few pre- 
selected plays may be submitted to 
the class for suggestions. 

However, unless the students have 
had some experience, most dramatic 
directors prefer not to have student 
help in play selection. They feel it 
is unwise to entrust the final selec- 
tion to a group of students who prob- 
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Play Selection 


There are a number of things to be considered. 


By LEILA E. MUDGE 


Director of Dramatics 


Dw ght Townshit 


ably have not read more than a half 
dozen plays previously and who may 
never have seen a professional per- 
formance. Democracy is not attained 
in any field by allowing the incapa- 
ble to do what can be done more effi- 
ciently by someone else. 

No matter who ultimately selects 
a play, the selected play should 
appeal to the director, for obvious 
reasons. This brings us to the real 
problem, “What plays are suitable 
for school performance?” 

There are several major types of 
plays from which a selection can be 
made: 1) the classics; 2) modern 
plays, usually Broadway produc- 
tions; 3) plays adapted from screen, 
radio, or television; and 4) plays 
created specifically for high schools. 

The classics have stood the tests 
of time. Further, we know that high- 
school students can act roles created 
by Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and Mo- 
liére. Desirable as the classics may 
be, however, most dramatic instruc- 
tors feel that there should be a cer- 
tain amount of variety over the years. 

Unless the older play has been 
modernized, it usually involves the 
purchase or rental of costumes. At 
the same time, however, the good 
modern play involves payment of 
royalty. Either way, expenses are in- 
volved. 

Even though the primary purpose 
of staging a high-school play is to 
give students an opportunity to act, 
the production must be good enough 
to cover expenses. Since this involves 


High 


an admission fee, the director and 
the players have an obligation to 
the audience to give a performance 
worthy of the fee. 

Incidentally, if a director knows 
that his audience will be small, 
“budget” plays are worth consider- 
ing, as there is no risk involved. 
However, experience proves it is 
wise to study carefully any play that 
seems very inexpensive or which re- 
quires no royalty. Occasionally it is 
possible to find a good play that is 
royalty-free—but they are rare. 

It is axiomatic that a play may 
be good literature, yet be unsuitable 
for high-school production. It is true 
that many popular high-school plays 
were begun in Manhattan theaters, 
but Broadway standards do not ap- 
ply in most high schools. 


Remove Objectionable Features 


Objectionable features of Broad- 
way productions may be eliminated 
in many cases, but it is desirable to 
be sure that this is possible before 
such a play is selected. Dramatics 
directors generally are agreed that 
drinking scenes are inappropriate if 
they give the impression that drink- 
ing is the fashionable thing to do— 
although some feel that drinking 
scenes are permissible when the 
drinkers are characters whom the 
students cannot possibly find attrac- 
tive. 

The problem of smoking also 
arises when Broadway productions 
are considered. If actual smoking is 
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essential to the production of a play, 
then it probably is better to select 
another play. It is true, of course, 
that many high-school students are 
more sophisticated than their dra- 
matics directors. At the same time, 
there is no reason why schools should 
actively promote the philosophy that 
it is impossible to talk, work, and 
live graciously without a cigarette 
in one hand and a cocktail in the 
other. 

Another problem 
arises in the modern play is risque 
and otherwise questionable dialogue. 
Obscenity usually can be cut, but 
if there is an excessive amount of it, 
there is cause for doubt about the 
wisdom of choosing the play. 


which often 


Again, some themes are difficult 
or inappropriate for high schools. 
Plays involving divorce or other seri- 
ous marital problems generally are 
better left to older groups. 

Plays which have appeared on the 
screen, on television, or on radio 
often seem attractive. They are fa- 
miliar to many persons in the aver- 
age audience, and some directors 
like them. Others are afraid of such 
plays, fearing that the audience will 
draw comparisons between the 
amateur high-school cast and the 
original professional production, to 
the disadvantage of the former. 


Weigh the Alternatives 

Even with plays created specifical- 
ly for high schools, it is desirable to 
weigh alternatives carefully. High- 
school students resent, and rightly, 
the suggestion that all people be- 
tween 15 and 18 spend their time 
giggling, dancing, and eating. At the 
same time, they can enjoy amusing 
and interesting problems of family 
life which involve teen-agers. 

Before deciding on a play, the 
director should make certain that 
the students available for the cast 
have the ability to portray the char- 
acters. Sometimes a play must be 
discarded because it calls for more 
characters than there are students 
at try-outs. Again, there may be 
enough students—but no one capable 
of taking certain parts. 


Dialogue should be entertaining. 
It usually is difficult for young actors 
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to put enough into long tete-a-tetes 
to hold the interest of an audience. 
If a play has a long succession of 
dialogue and relatively little action, 
it may be better to pass it by. Young 
actors involved in 
drama often are;either too stiff or too 


conversational 


relaxed. 

The pace of the play also is an 
important consideration. director 
can create action, but the play itself 
must supply the motives for such 
action. Amateurs like to sit down 
when they are unsure of themselves 
On the other hand they usually are 
glad to move about when there is 
something definite and interesting 
to do, and such movement helps hold 
audience interest. 

Variety also is desirable in dra- 
matics as in everything else. A 
cession of too many 18th-century 
plays, for example, can cause both 
potential audience and potential ac- 
tors to lose interest. For example, our 
town of Dwight recently celebrated 
a centennial. Obviously, we have had 


suc- 


enough period costumes and beards 
for a while. Our people are ready 
for something modern. 

Let us summarize our considera- 
tions: 

1. Is the play good literature? 

2. Does it offer opportunities for dra- 
matic training? 

3. Is the theme appropriate for cast and 
audience? 


Are the 


characters within the oa 
of the people in the group from which the 
cast is chosen? 


5. Is the dialogue interesting? 

6. Is there possibility of enough action to 
maintain interest? 

7. Is it different from plays recently pro- 
duced? 

In order to demonstrate how these 
considerations operate in practice, it 
may be well to review the recent 
play selections—and the reasons that 
specific plays were chosen. 

In reviewing the plays —— 
at the high school here in Dwight 
the past five years, we find one out- 
standing fact. Almost all of the full- 
length plays presented were com- 
edies or We have found 
through experience that the average 
audience prefers tragedy in small 
doses—that is, in one-act plays. Peo- 
ple have worries and problems of 
their own, and seem to prefer (in 
high-school dramatic productions, at 


farces. 


least) entertainment which permits 
them to relax. 

While the list of plays presented 
recently in Dwight is heavily weight- 
ed in favor of comedies, the com- 
edies are of different types. We tend 
“lighter” 
(the junior plays) and “heavier” 
plays in the (the 
), though the type of cast avail- 


to have plays in the fall 


spring senior 
plays 
able is an important factor. 


Family Situation Comedies 


Since the fall of 1949, our students 
have produced four family situation 
comedies, two modern dramatic 
comedies 
(“Pride and Prejudice” ) 
tery, and three farces—two of which 


called for casts of college age or 


one period comedy 


one mys- 


older. 

Specifically, the 
were “Spring Fever,” 
“Midnight,” a mystery-comedy; 
“All in the Family,” 


last three plays 

a college farce; 
and 
a family comedy. 
“Spring Fever” was selected for 
four reasons. We had not had a col- 
lege-age play for several years; I felt 
that the audience would enjoy the 
play even though it is not a great 
favorite of mine; the characters were 
within the the 
available; and we needed a play with 


grasp of students 
a small cast. 

“Midnight” was selected for 
We felt that there 
demand for a mystery; this particular 


five 
reasons. was a 
play is a mystery but without mur- 
it fell within the limitations of 
our stage and lighting facilities; it 
opportunity 
and the dia- 


de T; 
afforded an excellent 
for training in acting; 
logue is appealing. 
“All in the ' 
play—but a bit off the beaten path. 
We selected it because it deals with 


Family” is a family 


some of the basic problems of the 
intelligently but 
it offers good 


modern family 


cheerfully, because 
because it 


the 


training in acting, and 


neither flatters nor insults 
audience. 

We have found that the process 
of play selection is simplified if one 
first outlines the “specifications” de- 
sired. In addition, listing the require- 
ments of a play apparently improves 
the chances that the final production 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
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The Potential of Educational 


TV can't replace teachers, but it can help redistribute their talents. 


It may be a partial solution of the teacher shortage. 


+ . . . _ 
HE Federal Communications 


Commission has reserved some 
257 channels, about 10 percent of 
the total number of TV channels 
available, for non-commercial, edu- 
cational purposes exclusively. At 
present there are 16 stations opera- 
ting on channels reserved for educa- 
tional purposes; further, there are 
two educational institutions oper- 
ating non-commercially on commer- 
cial channels, and two institutions 
operating commercially on non-re- 
served channels. There are eight ad- 
ditional educational stations which 
should be in operation by early 1956. 

There are about 25 million people 
living in the coverage area of the 
20 existing stations. When the sta- 
tions now under construction begin 
telecasting, this potential audience 
will have increased to about 40 mil- 
lion individuals. 

Educational television stations are 
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non-commercial, non-profit, and pro- 
hibited by federal regulation from 
selling air time. They are locally 
owned and operated by educational 
institutions and organizations. They 
complement rather than compete 
with commercial television. Educa- 
tional television programming has 
for its goal the meeting of commun- 
ity needs in and out of school. It 
can do this fundamentally because 
it is not committed to the pursuit 


of mass audiences. 


Educational Stations Active 

More than 100 institutions of high- 
er education are now broadcasting 
non-credit courses over commercial 
stations throughout the country; and 
40 public, private, and parochial 
schools; county and state boards of 
education; and community educa- 
tional television councils or groups 
have begun the telecasting of pro- 


An example of programs that can be geared to 
youngsters in their homes is ‘Play Time.’ Channel 
11’s test program period included several shows 
by Miss Daty Healy of the National College of 
Education staff. At right is Susan Goetz 


By 
JOHN W. TAYLOR 


ctor 


Tele 


grams. Courses for credit have been 
telecast by more than 30 institutions 
of higher education over commercial 
stations. Teday a dozen such insti- 
tutions are conducting credit courses 
over non-commercial television sta- 
tions. 

Educational stations alone last fall 
conducted 27 regular courses, 17 of 
which were for high-school or col- 
lege credit. Enough research has 
been carried out in various parts of 
the country to convince us that tele- 
vision is an effective educational 
medium. Probably the most  sus- 
tained, intensive date 
has been carried out by the depart- 
ment of the army, although the de- 
partment of the navy and Fordham 
University must also be mentioned. 

The naval research involved some 
3000 men and answered many ques- 
tions. For example, “Do men taught 
by TV learn as much as men taught 


research to 
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by the conventional classroom pro- 
cedures?” The research answered, 
“In 80 percent of all the comparisons, 
television was as good as or better 
than conventional classroom instruc- 


tion.” 


Presentation and Demonstration 
Laurence H. Conrad of the Mont- 
clair Teachers College in Montclair, 
N.J., has reported in his article, “Re- 
search into Classroom Television”: 
“We found TV best adapted to the 
demonstration 
“Really high 
grade classroom teachers had many, 
if not most, of the skills required for 
television teaching.” “The local class- 
room teacher is not replaced by a 
television lesson; but her time and 
her talents may be redistributed.” 
The army has just completed de- 


presentation and 


phases of teaching.” 


tailed reports covering nine months 


Television 


Tomorrow's college student may not have to 
leave her living room to attend lectures. 


of exhaustive research confirming 
and going beyond the earlier work 
by the navy. Dr. Joseph H. Kanner 
in an address, “TV as a Training 
Medium,” gave the results of one 
three-months study “during which 
there were prepared about 84 hours 
of TV 15 written and 
two performance tests were con- 
structed and About 12,000 
basic trainees were trained and test- 
ed.” 

The comparisons between class- 
room and TV instruction were made 
through two distinct studies: Part 
1, three months, 12,000 trainees—the 
exact duplication of a course given 


instruction; 


used. 


wary, 1956 


7 


] 


by the same instructor in the class- 


room and by television. Part 2, a 


further period of six months and 


13,000 additional trainees 
lication by the same instructor of 


he dup- 


the same course in the classroom and 
by television, but this time taking 
full advantage of TV techniques 
The general results of the study 
indicated that in the basic compari- 
son between television and regular 
matched condi- 


instruction under 


tions: a) television instruction was 
generally more effective than regu- 
lar instruction; b) it was particularly 
effective for lower aptitude groups; 
and c) it was remembered at least 
as well as regular instruction. 

Dr. Kanner stated further, “In the 
second study (Part 2) there was no 
in comparing 


longer interest 


television with regular instruction, 


any 


but in comparing TV version 1 with 
versions 2 and 3—“with the objectives 
of decreasing teaching time and in- 
creasing learning.” 

The subject material was fou 
hours of electronic instruction—‘se- 
lected because they were the most 
difficult hours of instruction based on 
the opinions of the Camp Gordon in 
structional personnel and_ trainee 
test performance in these hours 
These hours represented a challeng 
ing test for the application of tel 
vision. 

“In general these four hours were 


reduced in time for TV application 


Grosvenor Cooper of the University of Chicago 


teaches a television course on “The Humanities 


This 


accom 


Finally 


was either 


to about two hours 
decrease in time 
panied bv no loss in teaching effec 
tiveness or by some gain in teaching 
effectiveness,” by comparison with 
its original four hours of instruction 
During the current academic year, 


experiments in teaching at the ele- 
mentary level are being carried out 
by the educational television sta- 
tion in Pittsburgh; experiments at 
the high-school level are being car- 
ried out by the educational television 
station at St. Louis; experiments with 
the teaching of freshman composi- 
tion being carried out on a 
closed-circuit arrangement by New 


York University 


are 


Must Teach Larger Numbers 

There are about a million people 
in school in the greater Chicago 
area. This 
down as follows: 700,000 in elemen- 


figure may be broken 
tary schools, 200,000 in secondary 
schools, and 100,000 in professional 
and higher institutions. By 1965 we 
may expect the elementary school 
group to have reached a figure of 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000: the 
high-school group to have reached 
a figure near 300,000; and the col- 
lege group to have begun to feel the 
pressure, since the wave of high- 
school graduates will start hitting 
the freshman class in 1963. It is 
estimated that by 1970, if the same 
percentage of individuals continue 
to go to college, we will be near to 
doubling university enrollments 
Let us take Chicago’s WTTW as 
an example of what might be done 
WTTW 


broadcasting on its five-day-a-week 


almost anywhere. started 
schedule from 4 in the afternoon un- 
til 10 at night on Monday, Dec. 12, 
1955. Its schedule includes programs 
in the late afternoon for pre-school 
age youngsters, followed by material 
for the pre-teen age group, then ma- 
terials for teen-agers, then programs 
for general family group viewing 


Channel 11 was for orientation 
of teachers left ore Edward L 
president of Chicago Educational Television Asso 


Ben Willis; and Dr. John Taylor 


First show on 


From Ryerson, 


ciation; Supt 





BAL, dark Jatt thm it! educational untit i over... 


Finally, the later evening hours will 
be devoted to programs for adults. 
In addition the station will have ac- 
cess to several hours a week of pro- 
grams from other top educational 
and community stations across the 
country. These will be provided by 
the Educational TV and Radio Cen- 
ter, an organization set up by the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Thus, the morning and early after- 
noon hours—from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. 
—will be available for in-school 
broadcasts of whatever type is de- 
sired. The attitude of the Chicago 
Educational Television Association 
toward in-school broadcasting may 
be stated simply: We are ready to 
provide what is wanted in the way 
of in-school broadcasts if, as, and 
when the schools want it. The legal 
provision for school boards to share 
the cost of whatever in-school broad- 
casting they desire, may be found 
in the new Section 6-60 of the II- 
linois School Code. 

This new permissive section reads 
as follows: 


“To enter into contracts, either 
alone or in cooperation with other 
school boards, for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in or the procuring of tele- 
vision broadcasts for use in the educa- 
tional program of schools.”*® 


Officials of the Chicago Educa- 
tional Television Association have 
heen discussing the in-school broad- 


*It may be of interest to note that in St. Louis, 
Seattle, and New Orleans the public, parochial, 
and private school authorities are making annual 
contributions of $1 per year per pupil in school 
to their ETV stations’ in-school programs. 
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casting possibilities with the various 
school authorities in the area for 
some time. It is hoped that during 
the current academic year a decision 
can be reached as to the kind of an 
in-school program which is desired. 
When this decision has been taken, 
plans may be laid to start the broad- 
casting this fall. 

To expedite the solution of this 
problem it appears that it would be 
well to appoint an official who would 
be charged with the responsibility 
for “in-school television program re- 
search and activation.” Once a pro- 
gram has been decided upon—that 
would cost, let us say, $200,000—then 
WTTW would expect, for example, 
the city schools of Chicago and/or 
the Cook County and _ parochial 
schools to underwrite the total cost 
of this part of the program. 

WTTW could then take steps to 
increase its technical staff to pro- 
vide for these hours of in-school 
broadcasting. It would be under- 
stood that the total cost would be 
underwritten by the original cooper- 
ating group of school boards; then 
steps could be taken to propose to 
the 200-odd other independent 
school districts which operate with- 
in the 50- to 60-mile listening radius 
of WTTW to participate financially 
in the support of the program. 

Suppose it were decided that the 
fairest way to support the program 
would be based on property valua- 
tions in the various districts. Then, 


for example, the annual participation 
costs for small and medium-sized 
school districts might run anywhere 
from $300 to $1000. Every school 
system which came into the support- 
ing group and contributed its fair 
share would tend to reduce the cost 
to the original underwriting parties 
by the total amount of the additional 
contracts. 


The 
turn out somewhat like this: Total 
cost of in-school program package— 
$200,000. Participation of the Chica- 
go city schools, the Cook County 
schools, and the parochial schools 
might amount to approximately 50 
percent of the basic cost since these 
three units comprise about one-half 
of the children in school in the lis- 
tening area; the other 50 percent 
might eventually be shared by as 
many as 200 different participating 
school boards or districts. 


ideal situation would then 


Examples of In-School Broadcasting 


Kindergarten and pre-school. In 
Cook County last fall there were 
some 40 percent fewer kindergarten 
classes offered than were offered the 
previous school year. This is almost 
wholly a result of the lack of class- 
rooms. Many outlying school dis- 
tricts operate no pre-school or kin- 
dergarten programs at all. Through 
the facilities of Channel 11 an hour’s 
broadcast of kindergarten and pre- 
school readiness activities could be 
broadcast, say from 8 to 9 in the 
morning. As a result, a single mother 
might find herself running a small 
kindergarten class through the aid 
of the television facilities for half a 
dozen other mothers on her block. 
She might do this on Monday morn- 
ing and another mother in the same 
group might do it on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and so on throughout the week. 


Elementary school programming. 
Discussions with groups of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers 
over the past several months would 
indicate that enrichment programs 
in the fields of elementary science, 
art, music, speech, language, home 
economics, and human _ relations 
could be used. These units might 
be given in 20-minute segments so 
that use could be made of them by 
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the teacher in the classroom during 
a given period and at the same time 
allow for a preparatory segment pre- 
ceding the broadcast and a discus- 
sion segment following the broad- 
cast to get the maximum use of the 
actual telecast. 

Using Cook County again as an 
example, we find that the shortage 
of classrooms this year has caused 
the setting up of double shifts for 
about 200 elementary school classes. 
This has resulted in a shortening of 
the school day for the child. In other 
words, the two shifts now run from 
approximately 8 in the morning un- 
til noon, and from noon until 4 in 
the afternoon. These four-hour pe- 
riods are replacing at least a five- 
and-one-half-hour in-school period 
before double shifts were set up. 
About 8000 Cook County children 
are involved. It is very likely that by 
fall this problem will have increased 
in magnitude. 

The children are losing something. 
What is it? Certainly not the basic 
Three R’s. The pupils are losing the 
subjects which actually require more 
help from the teacher than do the 
basic ones such as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. If concentrated units 
in small segments could be provided 
by master teachers over television, 
then it would appear that the teacher 
carrying on the shortened school day 
for those youngsters on double shifts 
might use her own talents to greater 
advantage. Classroom situations re- 
quiring discussion must perforce 
take place in the classroom. We must 
ask ourselves the question whether 
our teachers and pupils cannot be 
helped by the television medium in 
this particular respect. 


One group of some 150 elementary 
school principals in a meeting in 
early October in St. Charles indi- 
cated that there was a definite need 
for enrichment programs in the up- 
per elementary school during the 
period from 11:30 in the morning 
to 1:30 in the afternoon. This period 
would catch virtually all of the noon 
hours provided for in the various 
schedules in the schools of the area. 
Four to six 20-minute segments of 
enrichment material in the various 
subject-matter fields could be pro- 
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vided easily during this period by 
master teachers. Excellent use could 
be made then of the part of the noon 
hours in the various schools, particu- 
larly when the weather is such that 
youngsters cannot get out of doors 

High-school programming — reme- 
dial reading. It is recognized that we 
have a goodly percentage of slow 
readers in our schools. The advocates 


of remedial reading in the schools 


argue that if the school trains a poor 
reader to become such an effective 
reader that he passes a course instead 
of failing it, the student obviously 
benefits. And so do the school and 
the many 
cluding dollars saved. Assume that 
e900 


a high school spends $225 per student 


community in ways in 


on instruction each year. Assume 


that the typical student is taking four 


courses. The instructional cost of 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “‘These Are Our Kids" over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 
Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our KIDs—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 

Night of the show it would be difficult to 


know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


ae 
e CHEWING GUM 


Hi! 


w their classmates before 
revery child had a part in it. 


the TV camera 
their TV sets. Fi 


Program must be compact, 
carefully planned. Fifth grad 
V. Kology says, “show certainly 
children in their work.”’ And here’ 
programs. 

With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose tran 

portation and this wa how 
covering landing of pilgrims to | 

transcontinental R. R.Greatest diffic 
to isolate one topic and dramatiz 
continuous 15 minutes of interé to pub 


A definite purpose in mind, made lesson 
very real. Children made Conestoga, 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam 
boats. A sand was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 
Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


well organized, 
teacher Frank 
parks the 
one of his 


integrated into a 
ding of 
ilty wa 


‘ t int 


tage 


table 
were 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley'’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 








each of these courses averages $28 
for a semester or $56 for a school 
year. If this student fails a semester 
course, the loss to the school ob- 
viously is $28. 

Assuming, however, that because 
of the school’s reading program the 
student passes the course, then the 
saving to the school and the com- 
munity amounts to $28. If the school 
has spent $14 on helping this student 
to read satisfactorily, then the net 
saving amounts to $14. In view of 
the potential contributions of the 
high school’s reading program to the 
academic success of students, the 
principal may rightly revise the ques- 
tion raised, “Can my high school 
afford a reading program?” to read, 
“Can my high school afford not to 
have a reading program?” 

Business has already learned that 
better reading by its employees has 
increased productivity by as much 
as 25 percent. Many business and 
industrial organizations have estab- 
lished in-service better reading 
courses. Better reading means better 
school work and it means better 


Well, Son, maybe 
you to read so you can understand 


the TV program listing ... 


preparation for college. It certainly 
means greater personal social de- 
velopment. Better reading can be 
taught to elementary and high-school 
students through the medium of tele- 
vision, and it can mean money saved 
by school systems. 

Summer make-up courses. Last 
summer the Pittsburgh educational 
television station and the school dis- 
tricts of southwestern Pennsylvania 
set up a pilot project which provided 
a six-weeks televised make-up course 
period for students who failed these 
courses in the preceding regular ac- 
ademic year. English composition 
and grammar, American literature, 


algebra 1, algebra 2, and United 
States history each were offered 
three half-hours during a week in the 
7 to 8:30 p.m. period. 

Of 319 examinations taken by 265 
different students (some took more 
than one course), 266, or 83 percent, 
passed comprehensive tests admini- 
stered by the state school authorities. 
Students whose examinations were 
successful received one-half Carnegie 
unit credit toward their high-school 
diplomas. 

The pupils paid a $5 course fee to 
educational station WQED’s school 
fund. The school authorities bore the 
cost of instructors’ and clerks’ sal- 
aries for the period. 

School authorities would be well 
advised to examine the relative costs 
of carrying out such a summer make- 
up program and having students re- 
peat courses in the regular school 
year (thus increasing the length of 
time that they would be in high 
school ). 

College-level courses. The presi- 
dent of the largest engineering school 
in the country has stated that 75 
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percent of the first two years of an 
engineering course can be taught 
by television. If this be true, close 
to 100 percent of the general educa- 
tion of the first two years of a liberal 
arts course may be taught by tele- 
vision. To make this effective, of 
course, is not as simple as it sounds. 
On the other hand, a group is study- 
ing this very problem with a view 
toward seeing whether, by the fall of 
1956, the colleges and universities 
of greater Chicago area could not 
offer the first two years of general 
education at the college level by tele- 
vision over Channel 11. 

The experiment should certainly 
be made. We all know that the bulge 
in the birth rate which is now passing 
through the elementary schools will 
first touch the freshman year at the 
college level in 1963, and by the early 
1970s college enrollment will have 
been virtually doubled. Higher in- 
stitutions in the area can handle a 
great many more college students 
than are now enrolled, but with 
their present facilities it will be virtu- 
ally impossible for them to take care 


“Teachers on television are different; 
they get paid more...” 


of all the needs in the next decade. 
Should we not, then, find out now 
whether we can take care of a large 
percentage of people who otherwise 
would be going to the first two years 
of college, at home through the tele- 
vision medium, and use the expanded 
facilities of the higher institutions to 
take care of the students at junior 


and senior level? 


Can't Take Place of Teacher 


I have not intended to indicate or 
even to imply that the medium of 
television can take the place of the 
teacher. Neither have I intended to 
imply that the television medium is 
the answer to all of the schools’ prob- 


lems incidental to the increased en- 
rollments during the next two dec- 
ades. Nor have I intended to indicate 
that it was the task of the Chicago 
Educational Television Association tu 
decide what should be done for the 
schools, or how, or when. 

On the other hand, I have intended 
to show that the availability of tele- 
vision channels, at a time when our 
need is so great, should not be over- 
looked. As a person who has spent 
his whole life in education, however, 
I am convinced that the television 
medium (which means Channel 11 
in the Chicago area) most certainly 
can be used to help us toward the 
solution of the coming 
in the schools. It simply 
be seen whether we are resourceful 
enough and intelligent enough to 
discover the ways, means, and tech- 


emergency 
remains to 


niques of helping ourselves. I believe 
we are. 


Author’s note: I am indebted to Frederick B. 
Baty (field liaison officer, National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, Washington, 
D.C.) for use of his manuscript, entitled “What 
Do You Mean—Educational Television 7,” and to 
Elizabeth A. Simpson for use of her book, 
“Helping High-School Students Read Better,” 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1954. 
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Letter from a Parent 


Received by Miss Edna M. Thompson, Teacher, Hal! High School, Spring Valley 


Subjeckt: American edur cation weak. 
Dere Mrs. Thompson: 

Please except this here letter as a visit with you instead of the visit. On 
account of I'm put in solitary confinement becux my datter won't let me meet 
ae and all becuz on Sat. and Mon. I lost my front highbiscus and my front 

ighcuspid (My Two Front Teeth to you because I know you aint acquainted 
with those dentistry terms) so I’m telling you. Yisterday I looked pumpkiny I 
think, but I coulnd’t see so good out of my eyes, My datter said I looked like 
I had on Porky Pigs halloween mask—anyhow today we are in aggreance that 
I look plain witchy—and she don’t want me to come meet the teachers—I 
will mind her. But enough of me—now you. 

My datter june louse tells me that m= and you was supposed to sort of 
talk over the ways of the school and how co best edurcate her—it makes me 
annoyed that you need help—(I would have come anyhow to corporate with 
the teacher and to show my interest—but in my day, they hired teachers who 
was smart enough to do the job all by theirsevles, without making the 
mothers come and tell them how to do it. And another thing, in my day, all 
I had was one teacher, and she was smart enough to teach me everything and 
that’s the trooth, because she took me clean throw the third reader twict. 
and never a bit of help did she need from my mother or father. 

But I’ve been giving serious thought as how I can best help you, and as 
long as you modern schoolteachers need the mother’s adivzce of how to best 
edurcate her on account of she is a unique invididyouall, here it is: if she 
can’t do her lessons don’t send her to the principal, send her home and I'll 
help her. and secondly, if she gives you back talk, you give her a back hand. 





a conferanse to clear up the matter. 





PARENT PROBLEM 


(Continued from page !77) 
Brady was definitely going to ask her 
parents in, now that she had started. 

The next week the room mother 
called to say that Mrs. Brady would 
meet with the mothers who had 
visited and talk over our questions 
and comments. It was a good meet- 
ing. I had never heard a group enter 
into a discussion so freely. We had so 
many things to talk about that we 
could not get them all said in such a 
short time. Before we left we organ- 
ized a study group. It was an in- 
formal group—no officers, no dues, no 
refreshments, and none of the other 
trappings that so often defeat a good 
purpose. 
Fathers Are Included 

That winter we met six times. Two 
of our meetings were at night so the 
fathers could get in on the discus- 
sions. We talked about manners, food 
problems, fears, responsibilities for 
the young child, and the fine arts. 
We discussed the family as a unit 
and, last but not least, love. We 
thought, as parents, we knew all 
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And if this don’t work, I'll submit myself and her seven other teachers to 


Syncearly, 
Mrs. Blank 








about that, but it took one whole ses- 
sion to make some of us realize that 
we didn’t know the full meaning of 
the word. We talked about our chil- 
dren in a more constructive way than 
we ever had before. And of course 
we read. You cannot get into a group 
like that and not read at least one 
book or article. 

Miss Allison met with us, and I 
was a little surprised at that since 
she did not seem too enthusiastic 
about visitors. But there she was with 
pencil and notebook, writing as fast 
and hard as Mrs. Brady. 


Need to Know About Children 

“You girls going to write a book?” 
I asked after our last meeting. 

“No,” answered Miss _ Allison, 
“Betty Brady has convinced me that 
we need to know more about the 
children we teach, and we are taking 
notes on the subject. You will prob- 
ably get all you have said back on an 
interview next year.” 

“These discussions have helped us 
so much,” said Mrs. Brady. “We have 
found out the problems you have at 
home, and now we can fit them into 
the ones we have at school. Next fall 


Wesleyan Alums Would 
‘Do It Again,’ They Say 

The results of a questionnaire sent to 
alumni of the class of 1930 of Illinois 
Wesleyan University in Bloomington indi- 
cated that almost 100 percent of those 
answering would go to college if they had 
it to do over again and 70 percent would 
again attend Illinois Wesleyan. More than 
40 percent of the 130 members of the 
class answered the anonymous question- 
naire. 

Other noteworthy replies were that 62% 
percent said they would choose the same 
career; almost 90 percent would like a 
larger family; about 58 percent are doing 
the work for which they planned while 
attending Wesleyan. 

Other replies indicated that 50 percent 
of those answering have visited all of the 
United States; 38 percent felt that news- 
papers influenced their thinking most; 31 
— felt their thinking was most in- 

uenced by magazines; radio, TV, and 
books rated next. 

Approximately 54 percent of the married 
alumni expressed no choice as to what 
they would like their children to do. The 
other 46 percent expressed preferences in 
the fields of law, medicine, and teaching. 
Many hoped their daughters would become 
housewives. 

A question asking, “Where is your 
diploma,” showed that 29 percent had 
lost theirs, 8 percent had theirs framed, 
48 percent kept theirs stored, and 15 per- 
cent kept theirs in a bookcase in the 
library. Forty-one percent said they had 
looked at their college yearbook in the 
past two years. 


we will have many questions to ask 
you parents about your children.” 

As I left school that afternoon I 
remembered the rainy Friday in the 
drugstore. Teaching was like every- 
thing else. The really good things did 
not come from a well-chosen com- 
mittee around a mahogany table. 
They often had much smaller begin- 
nings. 

Before school was out, the kinder- 
garten parents received an evalua- 
tion page to fill out. We were asked 
to say just what we thought of the 
year’s program and return it to Mrs. 
Brady. My husband and I went over 
the questions together and answered 
them with thought and sincerity. 
While there were some things we felt 
could have been better, we had been 
given so much we answered the 
questions with less antagonism than 
we would have had the previous 
year. Parent guidance? No, I think 
Mrs. Brady set up a program of 
parent inclusion, and we liked it. 
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Here’s an Idea .. . 


Local Teachers Association, Bell Telephone Office 
In Aurora Cooperate in Boost to AEW and Schools 


A wonderful example of cooperation be- 
tween business and the schools can be 
found in the November issue of Telebriefs, 
the little publication which the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. puts in the envelope with 
your telephone bill each month. A boost to 
American Education Week and the schools 
is given in the column, “Hello, by Elmer 
Wood.” 

A lot of persons deserve credit for this 
endorsement of AEW, but the major por- 
tion should be shared by John W. Mouw, 
president of the East Auror: Teachers As- 
sociation, and W. N. Hollister, manager of 
the Bell Telephone office in Aurora. 

Mr. Mouw wanted to distribute some of 
the AEW inserts which are available from 
the NEA. But the power company and the 
gas company in Aurora use cards for their 
monthly bills. Mr. Mouw thought of the 
telephone bills. 

When he talked with Mr. Hollister, the 
Bell manager said that their machinery 
would not take an insert in addition to their 
own Telebriefs, and he also felt that ac- 
cepting an insert from one source might set 


a precedent which could cause unfavorable 
results later. 

But he suggested incorporating the idea 
into the Bell publication, thus giving AEW 
some publicity and also indicating the com- 
pany’s endorsement of it. When Mr. Hollis- 
ter contacted the state office, the company 


—Photo by SIU Photo ‘ 
THE THREE BEARS in a college classroom is a 
strange sight, but these future kindergarten 
teachers are getting the five-year-old’s point of 
view—“learning by doing,” according to In- 
John Southern 
University. These girls are senior majors in edu- 


Sert 


structor Gunderson of Illinois 


cation at SIU. Students select their own “project,” 


and then using only basic materials found around 
the classroom or home, they make props and 
exhibits for a “party” in the classroom. Other 
projects have included a model farm, grocery 
store grand opening, and a Hallowe’en party 
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January, 


enthusiastically agreed. In addition, the 
envelopes were stamped with AEW adver- 
tising 

The statement in Telebriefs which was 
distributed statewide throughout most of 
the month of November said: “Back to 
School — Dropped in to visit my daughter's 
school the other day. As always, found it a 
rewarding experience. Someone reminded 
me, too, that American Education Week is 
being observed November 6-12. I under- 
stand that visit your 
schools then or 
week.” 


welcome to 
for that matter, 


you re 
any 


Begin First College-Level 
Course for Credit on WTTW 


Dr. Raymond ]. McCall, chairman of the 
psychology department at DePaul Univer 
sity, is teaching the first college cours« 
offered for credit on WTTW (Channel 11 
Chicago’s educational television station 
The class, Introductory Psychology, began 
Dec. 16, with than 1000 
enrolled 

Dr. McCall said that the of the 
course is to give the students who are audit- 


more students 


pur pos 


ing a general over-all appreciation of the 
science of psychology, rather than of psy 
chology as an art which can be applied to 
the solution of personal problems 

‘The public : he 


oversold on the last aspect 


stressed, “has been 


We 


level course a 


are trying 


to teach a genuine college 


Oh: ¥e 
oes : 


Enjoy a “do-as-you- 
like” vacation in 


CALIFORNIA 


via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Fares as low as $76, 
plus tax from Chicago 


Now have the kind of summer 
vacation you’ve always longed 
for. United offers an interesting 
variety of low-cost, all inclusive 
tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you 
prefer, plan your own individual 
“tailor-made” vacation doing ex- 
actly what you want to do for 
however long you like. United will 
handle all the details arranging 
for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 
surprisingly low so write today! 


Send for free folders or 
contact an authorized travel agent. 


, * 
° =~ 
~~ See ee ee = 
UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 53 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Hil. 
Please send free illustrated folder show- 
ing prices and details for United's 13 
California vacations as low as $229.74 
for 9 days from Chicago plus tax. 


Name 
Street 
State 


City Zone 


TOT Ta? 





ESKIMO LEADER Chester Seveck explains the structure of a skin boat to tour group at Katzebve. 


Western Summer Tours Offer Teachers 
Travel-Study Opportunities for Credit 


In 1955 “Summer School ’Round-the- 
World” became a reality at Western IIli- 
nois State College. Students could elect 
one of several tours, ranging from three 
and one-half weeks to eight weeks or more 
in length, and covering a limited section 
of the continent or circling the globe. This 
program was so enthusiastically received 
that a more extensive offering is being sub- 
mitted to those who wish to earn credit 
through travel. 

During the past seven years almost 1600 
teachers have participated in travel-study 
tours or extended laboratory experiences 
made available by Western. Each tour is 
under the direction of a regular staff mem- 
ber. On some tours two or more staff mem- 
bers make up the instructional team. 

Credit earned through the extended 
laboratory experience on either graduate or 
undergraduate level is of the same aca- 
demic standing as credit earned on cam- 
pus. The tour is considered the laboratory 
experience for the course in which credit 
is being offered. On the tours offered for 
1956 credit may be earned in art, biology, 
education, geography, literature, photog- 
raphy, social science, and visual education. 

Each year an ever greater number of 


White House Conference 
(Continued from page 185) 
is necessary to provide satisfactory 
programs and adequate, equitable 
financing of the schools. 

Legal restrictions upon taxing and 
borrowing power should be re-ex- 
amined with a view to making more 
liberal provisions, safeguarding the 
credit of the state and the local com- 
munities. 

There should be equalized assess- 
ments based upon statewide, uniform 
standards. geared to ability to pay, 
and emploving well-trained persons, 
better administration, and improved 
and scientific methods. 

All taxable property should be 
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teachers-in-service earn credit through 
travel to apply to the bachelor’s or master’s 
degree or to meet state and/or board of 
education requirements. Credit so earned 
is usually accepted by other colleges and 
universities. 

Western is offering a “Special Award in 
Field Study” to students or teachers who 
have participated in five travel-study tours 
and have earned at least 40 quarter hours 
of credit. Eight teachers are now eligible 
to receive the award. It will be presented 
at a joint meeting arranged by IEA, WISC, 
and the National Education Association 
travel division in Chicago Jan. 21. 

If you would like to travel during the 
summer months, why not consider one of 
the following tours: 

First summer term: 1) Boston, Quebec, 
and Niagara Falls; 2) British Isles, Scandi- 
navian countries, Denmark, and Europe; 
3) British Isles and central, western, and 
southern Europe; 4) *Round-the-World; 
and 5) Central America. 

Second Summer Term: 6) Mexico; 7) 
Alaska; 8) South America; and 9) Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

—A. B. Roserts, audio-visual 
Western Illinois State College. 


director, 


kept on the tax rolls, and there 
should be continuous reappraisal of 
property values. 

The state should provide a basic 
program of aid on an equalized foun- 
dation, requiring a fair local levy. 
The promotion of initiative to exceed 
the basic program should be encour- 
aged. A re-examination should be 
made in each state on bonding and 
taxing powers, in order to ease them 
in behalf of a satisfactory education- 
al program. 

Federal aid should 
creased financial participation in 
public education, particularly for 
emergency school building construc- 
tion; aid to all states and territories 


involve in- 


based upon demonstrated needs; no 
deterrence to state and local initia- 
tive; administration through the ap- 
propriate state agency for education, 
and through the US Office of Educa- 
tion; no federal control, but an ac- 
counting to the federal government 
for fiscal purposes. 

Regarding non-public schools, a 
majority disfavored use of tax funds 
for their support. They favored in- 
creased support by way of private 
and corporate gifts and grants and 
tuition fees. A small number of par- 
ticipants favored aids in public 
health and welfare areas. 

The problem of financing the 
schools is not a lack of ability to sup- 
port education. It centers about a 
national determination to apply 
available resources to the task. 
Americans need to re-examine the 
allocation of tax funds at all levels of 
government. The destiny of our chil- 
dren and society demands the use of 
more of our wealth for education. 

Topic VI—How can we obtain a 
continuing public interest in educa- 
tion? 

Education—an American heritage 
—is a public enterprise and responsi- 
bility, basic to democracy and re- 
quiring the active concern of the 
public. This may be promoted 
through many activities at the local 
level, parent-teacher associations, 
professional and civic organizations, 
special weeks and days, wide use of 
media of communication, study 
groups, conferences, school papers, 
community use of school facilities, 
reports, extra-curricular activities, 
student participation in community 
activities, teacher participation in 
community affairs, planned public 
relations programs, etc. 

At the state level, good public 
relations may be promoted by dis- 
tribution of research and other in- 
formation by responsible agencies, 
organizations, and officers; organized 
programs of statewide associations of 
teachers, the PTA, 


and others; state citizen committees: 


school boards, 


legislation interim commissions, in- 
cluding laymen and legislators; pro- 
grams of civic, business, labor, agri- 
cultural, and similar groups; special 
days and events; state conferences 
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UI Will Try to Find Out 
Why Students Quit College 
By Studying Class of '55 


A study of why students leave college 
before graduation will be carried on at the 
University of Illinois, with the class of 
1955 as the “guinea pig.” 

The University of Illinois Office of Ad- 
missions and Records has been asked to 
trace down all those freshmen who entered 
together in September, 1951, and who 
would have graduated in June, 1955, had 
their college careers not been interrupted. 

The study will attempt to set down why 
all who left the University did so, and 
where they went when they left. Did they 
transfer to some other college and even- 
tually graduate? Did they go to work? 
Were they drafted? 

The findings will be related to students’ 
high-school records both as to the success 
in college of those who made the grade 
and as to the possible lack of it of thosé 
who dropped out. 

All may be related to a solution of the 
question of whether admission to state edu- 
cational institutions should or should not 
be restricted. Some states are moving in 
that direction. Some University officials 
feel that what many potential failures need 
is more and better student counseling—that 
it isn’t that too many go to college, but 
that they aren’t counseled well enough and 
aren't getting into their best channels 


(such as the Pre-White House Con- 
ference). 

At the national level, good public 
relations may be promoted by com- 
pilation and distribution of pertinent 
information by the Office of Educa- 
tion and national organizations in the 
professions, business and other citi- 
zen groups, as well as private foun- 
dations; observance of American 
Education Week; conferences such 
as the White House Conference; and 
other activities similar to those used 
at the state level. 

At all levels, the following were 
recommended: continuance of White 
House Conferences locally, state- 
wide, and nationally; effective use of 
present and additional educational 
television channels; school board 
meetings open to the public; greater 
citizen participation at the polls and 
in school elections and 
greater emphasis upon good instruc- 
tion in all schools; public relations 
as a planned part of every school 


projects; 


program; greater initiative by school 
boards in programs relating to edu- 





cational matters; and greater pub- | 


licity to outstanding school and pupil 
achievements. 
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Local Associations Invited to 


In Bensenville, where there is no movie 
house, the Bensenville Elementary Teach- 
ers Association has sponsored a very suc- 
cessful Saturday afternoon movie program 
for elementary students, according to Betty 
Jorgensen, association president. 

“Another project of ours,” she said, “was 
to give a scholarship (with the Bensen- 
ville High-School Teachers Association ) 
to a high-school senior who was going to 
be a teacher.” ; 

The Chicago IEA division last year had 
a “gripe panel” as a change of pace in its 
meetings. It was part of a “ ‘Hearing’ on 
Problems Chicago's Schools,” 
which included meetings on 


Facing 
section 


I~ 


Share Bright Ideas 


for Laws,” “Tension 
sion?,” and “Relief for Griefs!” 
tion meeting was conducted by a panel 
of educational leaders in Chicago and IIli- 
nois, and the “gripe panel” included Chi- 
cago school administrators on the school, 
district, and general level. The section 
meetings were held in the morning, and at 
luncheon Alderman Robert E. Merriam 
spoke on “Using Our Community Re 
sources to Combat Delinquency.” 

Has your local association had meetings 
or activities which were particularly suc- 
cessful or interesting? Write us about your 
“bright and tell us how they 
worked 


Over Pen- 
Each sec- 


“Cause 


ideas” 


ee 


YOU OWE IT 
TO YOURSELF! 


Visit Enchanting, Exciting, 
Romantic Europe 


It’s Only Hours Away Via TWA 


(AND IT’S WITHIN YOUR BUDGET) 


TW A’s 10-Day Tour Visiting England and France 


Only $637.60 (Including 


From Chicago 


Tax ) 


TWA’s 14-Day Tour Visiting England and 
Holland, Belgium and France 


Only $719.60 (Including 


From Chicago 


Tax) 


The above tours are only a few of the many TWA Tours available which include 
all transportation, hotels, sightseeing, and many of your meals. If you prefer 
use TWA’s Time Pay Plan, as little as 10% down and 20 months to pay. 


For reservations call 
TWA or see your favorite 
Travel Agent 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A4.+ EUROPE - AFRICA ~ ASIA 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chieago 3, III. 
Please send brochure on TWA's Skyliner 
Tours to Europe: 


NAME. 





Photo NEA 


EUGENE YOUNGERT, principal of Oak Park- 
River Forest High School, checks his notes during 
a meeting of the Educational Policies Commission 
in Cincinnati Nov. 10 to 12. The Commission 
met to issue a report dealing with educational 
implications of the manpower situation. Educa- 
tion holds the principal key to the solution of 
the manpower problem, according to EPC’s pre- 
liminary report. Present critical shortages of 
highly educated manpower—especially in scien- 
tific, professional, and managerial fields—in- 
dicates that schools and colleges need to 1) 
motivate all our youth to fuller use of their 
talents, and 2) supply the increased financial aid 
which will enable them to continue their edu- 
J. L. Buford is also an EPC member. 


from the 


ciation. 


Tuttle to Receive Award 
At AASA Convention Feb. 22 


Edward M. Tuttle of Chicago, execu- 


tive secretary of the National School 
Boards Association, will receive the Amer- 
ican Education Award for 1956 during 
the convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, to be held Feb. 
18 to 23 in Atlantie City, N.J. The award, 
given each year by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the National Education Associa- 
tion, will be presented to Mr. Tuttle by 
the president of the exhibitors, Lois Cor- 
beil, on Wednesday, Feb. 22. 
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NEWS - 


Study Reorganization 
Of State College Boards 


The Southern Illinois University board 
of trustees has sent to all other Illinois 
state boards of higher education copies of 
a study concerning reorganization of the 
control of publicly supported colleges and 
universities. Although the report carried 
no recommendations and the board took 
no formal action, members expressed favor 
toward a proposal that state boards of 
higher education voluntarily establish a 
committee of representatives to consider 
coordination of biennial budgetary requests 
and other common problems. 

Prepared by Dr. Jacob O. Bach, director 
of SIU educational research services, the 
report reviewed previous surveys of higher 
education in Illinois and related studies 
in other states, noted action taken by the 
state legislature, and pointed out advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various pro- 
posed reorganizations of higher education 
in Illinois. 

Dr. Bach made the study at the request 
of the SIU board after the board had been 
queried by State Sen. David Davis, chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the [Illinois 
Higher Education Commission. 

“The trend in institutions of higher 
learning is toward closer coordination of 
programs and activities,” the report stated. 
“The problem is to find the most satisfac- 
tory organization for higher education in 
the state of Illinois.” 

The four alternatives listed in the report 
for regulation of state colleges and uni- 
versities were: 1) centralized control—i.e., 
putting all of the schools under a “super 
board”; 2) decentralized control, provid- 
ing for establishment of one regulatory 
board, with institutions keeping their pres- 
ent board set-up; 3) voluntary cooperation 
through a Council of Presidents or other 
body; and 4) continuation of the present 
organization, or some modification or com- 
alternatives 


bination of the above 


Recreation Leadership 


Course Offered by NRA 


An intensive one-week leadership train- 
ing course designed to help play and rec- 
reation leaders use games as an introduc- 
tion to creative expression, is now being 
offered to communities throughout the 
United States by the National Recreation 
Association. 

Called “Games With A Difference,” the 
course is under the direct leadership of 
Miss Grace Walker, one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on creative recreation 
and dramatics. 

The training course is designed for all 
youth leaders in direct recreation leader- 
ship with youngsters up to 14 years of 
age. Sponsoring groups may include such 
organizations as the municipal recreation 
department, the health and welfare coun- 
cil, public schools, settlement houses, and 
similar organizations. 

To reserve dates or obtain further in- 
formation, write to Charles E. Reed, Man- 
ager, Field Department, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. 


m4 


Joint Council Establishes 
Committee on Recruitment 


Dr. J. E. Grinnell, dean of the College 
of Education at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, has been named chairman of the Il- 
linois advisory committee on student re- 
cruitment, recently established by the 
Illinois Joint Council on Higher Education. 
Members of the committee will be named 
from each of the member institutions— 
University of Illinois, Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State College, 
Eastern Illinois State College, Western 
Illinois State College, and Southern Illinois 
University. 

The committee will examine present 
methods of recruitment, and make any 
suggestions for improving them which ap- 
pear to be valuable. The chairman said 
that the committee would probably rec- 
ommend steps to coordinate more effec- 
tively the recruitment programs of the 
several institutions, and undoubtedly study 
with special interest ways and means of 
recruitment of potential teachers. 

Dean Grinnell reported, “In my judg- 
ment, also, we should look for means of 
getting to our colleges the high-ranking 
high-school graduates who are not going 
to college. Unfortunately, almost 40 per- 
cent of those in the upper fourth of high- 
school graduates do not go on to college. 
These constitute one of our greatest edu- 
cational wastes eg 


IEA Questionnaire Shows 
Bond Election Results 


School bond elections held between Jan. 
1 and Nov. 15, 1955, in 66 counties of 
the state were about 90 percent successful, 
according to replies received in response 
to a questionnaire prepared by the pro- 
fessional and public relations department 
of the Illinois Education Association. The 
questionnaire was sent to all county super- 
intendents in the state, asking for data 
on school bond elections and tax referenda. 

Replies were received from 88 county 
superintendents. Of these, 22 reported that 
no bond elections or tax tne had been 
held in their counties during that period. 

In the remaining 66 counties, there 
had been 149 elections on bond issues, 
114 on the question of increasing the 
educational tax rate, and seven to in- 
crease the building tax rate. Of the bond 
issues, 134 were successful. Ninety-one, 
or about 80 percent, of the elections to 
increase the educational rate carried. Only 
two of the seven elections to increase 
the building rate received favorable votes. 


Publish Memorial Issue 


Twenty-seven University of Illinois fac- 
ulty members have joined in contributing 
articles to a special memorial issue of the 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
honoring Prof. John Jay Parry, editor of 
the publication from 1944 until his death 
in October, 1954. Professor Parry, a dis- 
tinguished scholar in the literature of the 
Middle Ages, was for 38 years a member 
of the English faculty at Illinois. 
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SIU Geography Department 
Offers 48-Day Summer Tour 
To 10 European Countries 





A 48-day European tour will be the 


1956 Southern Illinois University summer 
field course in geography, Dr. Floyd F. 
Cunningham, department chairman, has 
announced. The trip, by steamship, will 
begin June 12. 

The tour, planned in cooperation with 
Academic Travel Abroad, a non-profit New 
York travel organization, will include visits 
to historic, scenic, rural, and industrial 
places in England, Scotland, Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark, Western Germany, Hol- | 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, and France. | 


General expenses of ship passage; rail, bus, 
or other local travel in Europe; board and 
room; and various admission and guide 
service fees included in the program have 
been lumped together in a course fee of 
$1095. Details on tour arrangements and 
requirements may be obtained from Dr 
Cunningham at SIU. 


GE Fellowships Offered 
To HS Physics Teachers 


For the 10th consecutive year Case In- 
stitute of Technology will offer 50 all-ex- 
pense General Electric Science Fellowships 
to preparatory and high-school teachers of 
physics from Illinois and 11 other north 
central states for a special six-weeks study 
program that will run from June 17 
through July 27. 

In announcing this year’s program, Dr 
Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the graduate 
school and director of research at Case, 
said that applicants for the fellowships, 
sponsored by the General Electric Co., 
must be college graduates, possess experi- 
ence in preparatory or high-school teach- 
ing, and be certified to teach in their re- 
spective states. Travelling expenses to and 
from Cleveland, living expenses on the 
Case campus, books, tuition, and fees are 
included in each fellowship grant. 

Purpose of the program is two-fold: t 
provide preparatory and high-school sci- 
ence teachers with a comprehensive review 
of the physical sciences and to present an 
introduction to the most recent develop- 
ments in nuclear physics. Two afternoons 
each week are spent visiting greater Cleve- 
land research centers, such as General 
Electric’s Nela Park Laboratories and the 
NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory, to supplement classroom work. 

Applications for the fellowships may be 
obtained from Dean Elmer Hutchisson, 
Case Institute of Technology, 10900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


WISC to Expand Campus 


The Teachers College Board has au- 
thorized the legal advisor of the board to 
take necessary steps to appraise 182 acres 
of land adjoining he Western Illinois State 
College campus. The additional land is 
needed for campus expansion and for the 
agriculture department. When purchase of 
the land is consummated, Western’s cam- 
pus will constitute nearly 500 acres. 
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Representatives of Press, Radio-TV, and Schools 
To Open IEA-ISNU School P 


—Scott, Rock Island 
Mr. Cooke 


Representatives of Illinois newspapers 
and radio and TV stations who will appear 
on the opening panel at the eighth annual 
IEA-ISNU School Public Relations Con- 
ference Saturday, Mar. 10, include Miss 
Ruth Dunbar, education reporter of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and Forest Cooke, 
program director of WHBF-TV in Rock 
Island. 

Supt. William Carruthers of Murphys- 
boro, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association pres- 
ident, will represent 
Illinois schools on the 
opening panel. The 
conference, sponsor- 
ed by the IEA and 
Illinois State Normal 
University, will be 
held at Normal. 

Miss Dunbar was 
the author of “John- 
ny’s Reading,” ap- 
pearing in the No- 
vember, 1955, issue 
of Inurors Epuca- 
tion. Her series of 
articles on reading attracted 
attention when they appeared in the Sun- 
Times last year. She has received a merit 
award from the National School Public 
Relations Association for her reporting on 
educational subjects. 

A graduate of both the University of Illi- 
nois and Northwestern University, Miss 
Dunbar taught for a number of years be- 
fore going into newspaper work. She has 
been a member of the Sun-Times staff 
since 1950, specializing in educational re- 
porting the past four years. 

A veteran of 25 years in radio and tele- 
vision work, Mr. Cooke has been with the 
Rock Island station for all but one year of 


Miss Dunbar 


Mr. Carruthers 


national 


NEA Home Ec Department 
Invites Memberships 


Pearle E. Betts of Proviso Township 
High School in Maywood is Illinois state 
membership chairman for the Department 
of Home Economics of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Home economics teach- 
ers who are interested in timely and help- 
ful ideas for improvement of their am 
ing are invited to join the department. 
Membership dues of $1 may be sent to 
Miss Betts. 


200 
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that time. His station now employs a seven- 
man news staff which is in daily contact 
with the Moline-Rock Island area schools. 
This is the fourth year that schools in the 
area have sponsored a half-hour TV show 
twice a month. Augustana College also 
sponsors regular TV shows over the station. 

Mr. Carruthers has spent his entire pro- 
fessional career in the Murphysboro schools 
as principal and superintendent. He was a 
member of the IEA legislative committee 
for 13 years before being elected IEA 
president. A past-president of the Southern 
Illinois University Alumni Association, he 
is a graduate of both Southern and the 
University of Illinois. 

The opening panel will precede small 
group discussions. Other newspaper, radio- 
TV, and school representatives are being 
invited to assist with these meetings, which 
will center around discussions of practical 
school public relations problems. Winding 
up the conference will be a luncheon meet- 
ing. 

Information concerning the program and 
topics to be discussed is available from IEA 
division public relations chairmen, the IEA 
professional staff, and the ISNU publicity 
office. 


SIU Speech, Hearing Clinic 
Receives $12,000 Grant 


Work in Southern Illinois University’s 
Speech and Hearing Clinic has been 
stepped up with the acquisition of a 
$12,000 government grant for expansion 
of its “aural rehabilitation” program. The 
money, provided under public law 565, 
will enable the clinic to ses new testing 
equipment, hire two graduate assistants, 
and modify the two-story residence which 
has been its campus headquarters for the 
past four years. 

Dr. I. P. Brackett, director of the clinic, 
said the equipment and research assistance 
will broaden the facilities of the agency 
in order to take care of an increasing 
demand for testing and therapy in southern 
Illinois. Areas covered by the clinic’s “hear- 
ing department” are hearing-aid evaluation, 
lip reading, auditory hearing, and speech 
conservation (conserving or developing 
speech imperiled by the loss of hearing). 

The clinic now schedules special therapy 
sessions two nights a week for adults who 
have been referred through physicians, 
health agencies, or the state | ameare 
of vocational rehabilitation. This is in 
addition to in-patient service for students, 
University School therapy, and an out- 

atient program for some 60 southern II- 
finois children and adults who are trying 
to overcome speech and hearing defects. 

Added to the on-campus work of the 
clinic is a “traveling clinic,” available to 
any school in southern Illinois. Through 
invitation only, the clinic dispatches a team 
of speech-hearing correctionists who spend 
a day at the school examining children 
(screened beforehand), talking to their 
parents, then advising teachers as to meth- 
ods of helping the Lendicesped student. 





Whiteside County Local 
Plans Centennial Celebration 


The Whiteside County Education Asso- 
ciation will celebrate its 100th anniversary 
Feb. 10 during the association’s annual 
meeting at Morrison Community High 
School. Dr. Delyte Morris, president of 
Southern Illinois University and past-pres- 
ident of the Illinois Historical Society, will 
be the keynote speaker at the morning 
session. 

A dramatic-musical pageant, depicting 
the highlights of education in the county 
during the past 100 years, will be pre- 
sented in the afternoon by the music and 
dramatic departments of the eight high 
schools of Whiteside County. The script for 
the pageant is being written by Mrs. 
Madeline Nuttal of Sterling, a former 
teacher in the county and at present a free- 
lance and radio continuity writer. 

Gunnar Benson, principal of Sterling 
elementary schools, is writing an historical 
account of the association which will be 
made into a booklet and presented as a 
souvenir program to all members attend- 
ing the meeting. Each city and town in the 
county has been invited to exhibit histori- 
cal items associated with its schools as 
part of an educational exhibit for the 
meeting. Outstanding educators in the state 
and all persons who have been members 
of the Whiteside County Education Asso- 
ciation during the past 50 years have been 
invited as special guests. 

Leslie H. Janke, director of curriculum 
materials for the Morrison public schools, 
is president of the WCEA, and is in charge 
of planning the centennial program. Other 
officers are: Helen Workman of Morrison 
elementary school, vice-president; Helen 
Ramsey of Sterling elementary school, sec- 
retary; and Floyd H. Corl of Rock Falls 
Township High School, treasurer. 


Waukegan Pupils Present 
Choral Reading on Safety 
At National Congress 


Thirty-two eighth-grade pupils from 
Andrew Cooke School in Waukegan held 
the spotlight at the opening general ses- 
sion of the 43rd National Safety Congress 
and Exposition in Chicago Oct. 17. The 
pupils presented a choral reading of a 
Safety Charter for Children and Youth, 
which was recently formulated by repre- 
sentatives of the National Safety Council 
and National Education Association de- 
partments and commissions. The Wauke- 
gan class was the only children’s group to 
participate in the five-day program. 

Following the pupils’ presentation, con- 
vention delegates were asked to repeat 
the charter pledge, to do all within their 
power as educational leaders to meet the 
safety needs of children and youth. The 
safety charter asked provision by adults 
of a safe home, school, and community 
for every child. 

Miss Loretta Kehoe, social studies teach- 
er at the school and the pupils’ class ad- 
viser, said that the boys and girls had 
spent many months preparing t eir part 
of the program. 

Education 
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Art Education Convention 
Includes Varied Program 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Illinois Art Education Association, held 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago Nov. 10 
to 12, was an outstanding success both 
for the program and for attendance. Four 
hundred and forty-five of this year’s 588 
members registered and, in addition, many 
students attended the meetings. 

A get-acquainted dinner Thursday eve- 
ning was followed by a “sculpture soiree” 
at which Egon Weiner, noted sculptor and 
teacher in the School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, gave a demonstration. After- 
ward, guests were given large boxes of 
scrap materials from which to fashion gi- 
gantic, creative sculptures to be used as 
decorations for the luncheon on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The convention program introduced the 
art educators to three speakers of widely 
varying art interests. “American Art— 
Renaissance or Regression?” was the title 
of an address by Richard Florsheim, Chi- 
cago painter, printmaker, and sculptor, 
who has exhibited in many major museums 
in the United States and Europe, and who 
has just finished a term as national presi- 
dent of Artists’ Equity Association. 

Wallace Kirkland, author and photo- 
grapher for Life magazine, amateur paint- 
er, former social-service director, and world 
traveler, spoke on “Adventures of a Life 
Photographer.” Dwight Kirsch discussed 
“Art as a Service to the Community,” and 
showed slides of the Des Moines Art Cen- 
ter, of which he is director. Mr. Kirsch is 
also a painter, printmaker, and organizer 
of a contemporary art collection for the 
Nebraska Art Association. 


Workshops, Clinic, Films, Tours 


The programs for Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning were extremely varied, 
each consisting of 10 workshops in session 
simultaneously, with nearly 250 people 
working in such diverse activities as 
foam-glass sculpture, hand-painted films, 
aluminum wire jewelry, brayer painting, 
creative  stitchery, paper construction, 
Christmas decorations, Christmas cards, 
sculpture, and a surprise workshop. In 
addition to the workshops, there were 
showings of art films and a clinic on art 
teaching methods. Saturday afternoon tours 
included trips to industrial design centers 
and private studios. 

The convention concluded with an af- 
ter-dinner review entitled, “’56 Looks to 
Time, Shape, Space, and Material,” which 
featured original costume designs of Frank 
Tresise, chairman of the art department of 
Evanston Township High School. 

Officers for 1955 are Ann M. Lally, 
director of art for the Chicago public 
schools, president; John Stenvall, art teach- 
er at New Trier Township High School in 
Winnetka, vice-president; Justean Bleeks, 
art teacher at Decatur Senior High School, 
secretary; and Velma Miller, supervisor of 
art for the Chicago public schools, treas- 
urer. Virginia Anderson, supervisor of art 
for the Chicago public schools, was local 
chairman. 
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NEWS 


NEA Will Pay $50 Each for Centennial Designs 


Art teachers and students in colleges, 
universities, and art schools have been in- 
vited by the art advisory committee on 
the NEA’s centennial celebration to sub- 
mit designs for art symbols to be used 
in connection with the association’s 100th 
anniversary in 1957. 

Leon L. Winslow, director of art edu- 
cation in the Baltimore public schools and 
newly elected chairman of the advisory 
committee, has announced that a nation- 
wide project will be launched to select 
“original and unique designs for a flag, 
a seal, a postage stamp, and first-day-of- 
issue envelope.” The designs will be used 


in publications and in numerous other ways 
to promote awareness of the NEA centen- 
nial 

The association will pay $50 for each 
design The art committee will 
act as the screening and selection jury. 
Due credit will be given to the designers 
whose work is selected and the NEA will 
protect the use of each design by copy- 
right in its own name. 

All designs must be received not later 
than May 1, 1956. For further details, 
write to Director, Centennial Celebration, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


OF ILLINOIS 
SIMPLIFIED AND EXPLAINED 


By Dr. Rollin Bennett Posey 


Recently the State of Illinois enacted a law requiring junior and senior 
high school students to pass a test on the Illinois Constitution before 
graduation. To help students meet this requirement, this new book has 


In this book, each page is divided into three columns. Column one con- 
tains the Illinois Constitution exactly as written. Column two contains a 
simplified, paragraph by paragraph explanation of the Constitution in 
easy words and phrases, in short sentences shorn of complex clauses, 
Column three contains historical notes and definitions. 


Contains many up-to-date maps, including maps of the new state congres- 
sional districts. Also included in the book are four sets of different tests. 
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One dictionary definition is “Thrifty Management.” 
manage your auto finance and insurance expenditures thriftily, 


Call or Write 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE CO. 
410% SOUTH FIFTH, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
PHONE 8-7579 
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NEWS 


College Educators Join Anti-Defamation League 
In Fight Against Discrimination in Colleges 


More than 200 Illinois college educators, 
meeting at a two-day conference Nov. 18 
and 19 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago in cooperation with the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, took steps in 
the fight against racial and religious dis- 
crimination in higher education. 


Educators and school officials from col- 
leges and universities throughout Illinois, 
meeting as the Illinois Conference on Dis- 
criminations in Higher Education, resolved 
that the North Central Association—the ac- 
crediting group for Illinois schools—be 
asked to po @ the requirement of non- 
discriminatory admissions policies as a 
standard of accreditation. 

In other resolutions college administra- 
tions were asked to discourage discrimi- 
natory restrictions in privately operated 
student rooming houses, and to administer 
college operated housing on a non-discrim- 
inatory and non-segregated basis; to make 
their policies known—both publicly and 
in direct personal communication—with 
housing operators; and to use the social re- 
sources of the community, including minis- 
terial associations, civic leaders, and organ- 
izations of householders themselves, as well 
as organizations of off-campus students, in 
these efforts. 

Placement offices were urged to give 


students employment information without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national ori- 
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gin, but rather upon the basis of inventories 
of aptitudes, skills, personality, etc.; and it 
was resolved that the committee should es-~ 
tablish a clearing house to which placement 
offices might report discriminatory job 
»ractices so the information could be re- 
eed to appropriate agencies for educa- 
tional action directed toward the elimina- 
tion of these practices. 

Each institution was urged to hold one 
or more conferences (attended by repre- 
sentative administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents) to ascertain ways to eliminate dis- 
criminations in student organizations, and 
was also urged to carefully evaluate such 
organizations both before approval and pe- 
riodically thereafter in order to eliminate 
discriminations. 

Faculties of the various colleges were 
asked to review their curricula to determine 
in what areas of study, faculty-student rela- 
tions, and teaching and learning practices 
the goals of effective human relations coin- 
cide with the objectives of general and spe- 
cialized education; to incorporate human 
relations material into other courses in ad- 
dition to those labeled “human relations”; 
and to provide for instruction in human 
relations goals in the preparation of teach- 
ers for higher education. 

The theme of the statewide conference 
was “Equality in Higher Education—Prob- 
lems and Prospects in the Light of Increas- 
ing Enrollments.” The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to study the effects of increased 
enrollments on four major areas of college 
policy: admissions, housing, job placement, 
and student organizations. A special section 
of the conference dealt with curricular con- 
tent in human relations. 

Dr. Charles E. Howell, sociology pro- 
fessor at Northern Illinois State College, 
was chairman of the conference. Mrs. 
A. B. Counselbaum of the Anti-Defamation 
League served as conference coordinator. 
Dr. Earl S. Johnson, professor of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the closing session of the meeting, 
giving “Reflections of the Conference.” 


Deans of Women Will Meet 
Mar. 22-25 in Cincinnati 


Theme of the 36th annual convention of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, to be held in Cincinnati Mar. 22 
to 25, will be “"reedom and Responsibility: 
Unchanging Values in a Changing World.” 

Deans and counselors from all areas 
of education will hear such speakers as 
Ethel Alpenfels of New York University, 
who will speak on “The Philosophy of 
Groups”; Emily Taft Douglas, wife of 
Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois, who will 
discuss “The Role of Women in National 
Affairs Relating to Freedom and Responsi- 
bility”; and Helen Cheney Bailey, associate 
superintendent of Philadelphia schools, 
whose topic will be “Balance of Freedom 
and Responsibility in Faculty, Students, 
and Community.” 

M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse Univer- 
sity is NADW president. 


Deans of Women Consider 
Problems of Counseling 
Students in Transition Era 

“Living in Transition” was the theme of 
the 36th annual conference of the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women held in 
Rock Island Dec. 2 and 3. Hew Roberts, 
professor of education at the University of 
lowa, was keynote speaker for the opening 
session Friday afternoon. 

A discussion period followed, after which 
the group visited the Augustana campus, 
stopping at the House on the Hill for tea. 
That evening at the banquet Billie Davis, 
the “Hobo Kid,” told of the transition pub- 
lic schools made possible for her. 

New officers elected at the Saturday 
business session were Betsey Brodahl, dean 
of women at Augustana College in Rock 
Island, vice-president; and Edna Michael, 
dean of girls at Riverside-Brookfield Town- 
ship High School, secretary. Continuing in 
office until the 1956 conference are Alice 
Jones, dean of girls at Leyden Community 
High School in Franklin Park, president; 
and Ann Bromley, dean of women at the 
University of Illinois at Navy Pier in Chi- 
cago, treasurer. 

At the close of the business session, the 
conference guests toured the Rock Island 
Arsenal Island and met at the Arsenal 
Country Club for luncheon. Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoft, president of Augustana Col- 
lege, gave the luncheon address, “In Whose 


Image?” Music for the conference was by 


the Augustana Choir under the direction of 
Henry Veld and the Moline Boys Choir 


directed by Frederick J. Swanson. 


—Photo by Chicago Photographers 
AUTHOR MEETS READERS, and sketches them, 
too, at Chicago’s Miracle of Books Fair for Boys 
and Girls, presented Nov. 12 to 20 in the 
Museum of Science and Industry under the joint 
sponsorship of the museum, the Children’s Book 
Council, and The Chicago Tribune. Mary Gehr, 
author-illustrator of children’s books, sketches a 
pair of youthful visitors in the ““Meet-the-Authors” 
room, one of the interesting sidelights of the 
fair — which featured displays of 2600 children’s 
books and a series of theater presentations star- 
ring story book characters, and attracted some 
35,000 visitors, young and old, during its stay. 


Illinois Education 
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NEWS 


IAFTA Executive Council Considers Possible 


Constitutional and Organizational Changes 


The executive council of the Illinois 
Association of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica met Dec. 2 and 3 at the Illini Union, 
University of Illinois, to consider possible 
constitutional and organizational changes, 
to hear special reports, and to complete 
plans for the IAFTA spring convention. 
IAFTA Pres. Ed Neteland of Northern 
Illinois State College presided. 

Possible constitutional changes which 
will be presented to convention delegates 
include: change the present system of 
graduated dues to one standard rate of 
$2; change the present position of corre- 
sponding secretary to editor, and combine 
the duties of the corresponding secretary 
and the recording secretary into the posi- 
tion of secretary; send the slate of candi- 
dates to the member clubs and chapters 
prior to the convention, rather than pre- 
senting them at the convention as is done 
now; and add three more state sponsors 
for IAFTA, making one sponsor from each 
of the newly created six regions. 

These regions will correspond to the six 
state regions of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. The state TEPS commission has as- 
sumed sponsorship of the FTA and will 
cooperate closely with the Illinois associa- 
tion. The IAFTA executive council de- 
cided te continue the fall regional work- 
shops, but voted to have six workshops, 
one in each region. These workshops will 
be open to all members and other inter- 
ested students within the areas. 


Change to Delegate Convention 

The decided that the annual 
spring convention, beginning with the 
1957 convention, will be open only to 
delegates. The 1956 convention will still 
be “come-one, come-all.” 

After the reports from the officers, spe- 
cial reports were presented. Prof. Victor 
Ricks of the University of Illinois at Navy 
Pier, who is FTA chapter sponsor, dis- 
cussed the FTA situation in Chicago. Art 
Adams, assistant state superintendent in 
charge of teacher recruitment, reported on 
statewide recruitment. Florence Cook of 
Shabbona, chairman of the TEPS subcom- 
mittee on coordination, gave a picture of 
national and state TEPS activities in re- 
gard to FTA work. Wendell Kennedy of 
the IEA staff, state coordinator of FTA, 
summarized the regional workshops. 

The IEA board of directors reported that 
$500 will be turned over to IAFTA for the 
remainder. of the fiscal year, so that the 
future teachers section may~begin han- 
dling its own finances. IAFTA had re- 
quested the IEA board to allocate funds 
directly to the section treasury annually, 
rather than have the IEA board pay 
IAFTA bills as they are presented, as has 
been done in the past. 

Other discussion included possible 
changes in the IAFTA manual and in the 
printing of the Newsletter 

The 1956 convention will be held April 
6 and 7 at the University of Illinois. The 
Champaign and Urbana high-school clubs 
and the University chapter of IAFTA will 


council 


1956 


be hosts. A poster contest has been added 
to the song and scrapbook contests. Two 
prizes will be awarded—one for the best 
general poster on FTA activities, and one 
for the best poster on local membership 
activities. 

IAFTA has been invited to Illinois State 
Normal University for its 1957 convention 
ISNU will be celebrating its centennial at 
that time, and IAFTA will be celebrating 
its 10th anniversary. The first state organ- 
izational meeting of IAFTA was held at 


ISNU. 


Article Discusses Dangers 
Of Extension Curtailment 


The dangers of curtailing the extension 
services offered by the state teachers col- 
leges is discussed by Gertrude M. Hall 
in the December issue of Education Today, 
the cooperative publication of the four 
state teachers colleges. Mrs. Hall is di- 
rector of publicity at Illinois State Normal 
University. 

Titled, “Can Illinois Afford to Curtail 
State College Extension Services?,” the 
article discusses the advantages to teach- 
ers of off-campus classes in their own or 
nearby communities. Mrs. Hall points out 
that there is an increasing demand and an 
increasing need for extension courses. 

The ISNU publicity director says, “With 
public school enrollments mounting to an 
alarming extent in Illinois, school systems 
are drawing more and more former teach- 
ers back into the profession. At the same 
time the schools face the need for offering 
opportunities for professional advancement 
to these increasing numbers of teachers. 
Otherwise teachers drawn back into serv- 
ice, new teachers employed without ade- 
quate preparation in order to care for more 
and more children, as well as older teach- 
ers who still need opportunities for ad- 
vancement, will be neglected. And Illinois 
classrooms, bulging with Illinois children, 
will be affected as a result.” 

The writer then pointed out that the 
state colleges thus face a dilemma. The 
new peak in campus enrollments calls fox 
the largest campus teaching staffs in his- 
tory. Yet the new peak in public school 
enrollments also calls for the largest ex- 
tension programs in history. But the ex- 
pansion of off-campus services is at a 
standstill unless the colleges increase their 
campus staffs. 

Mrs. Hall asks whether the state of 
Illinois can afford to curtail the state col- 
lege extension services at a period when 
the public schools are asking for expanded 


services 


HS Guest Day Is Mar. 21 


Guest Day for high-school juniors 
iors, and counselors will be held at Western 
Illinois State College Mar. 21 
day of guidance regarding vocations and 
professions, with an opportunity to visit 


sen 


This annual 


the campus, is usually attended by s 
2000 students from western Illinois schoo!s 








NOTED EDUCATOR 
TO HOST UNIQUE 
TOUR OF EUROPE 


Teachers from many areas to join in sight- 


seeing, cultural and spiritual exploration 


of 7 countries 


Seven thrilling weeks 

of sight-seeing and 

cultural adventure is 

the keynote of the 

1956 Annual Century 

Friendship Tour, to 

be guided by Mr. M. 

L. Berge, popular 

public school admin 

istrator of Elgin, Ill. 

The Tour, spon- 

sored by the David C 

Mr. Marvin L. Cook \foundation, will 

Berge touch the scenic and 

historic high points in Italy, Switzer 

land, Germany, Austria. France, Hol 
land and England 


Total cost under $1,000 


Of particular interest t teachers are 
plans to study Christian youth activi- 
ties and observe the solut on of social, 
political and religious »roblems in 
Europe. 

Other features of the trip are its low 
total cost—$995.00 including all trans- 
portation, meals, lodging, even insur- 
ance—and plenty of free time for in- 
dividual exploration. 

Complete information and illustrated 
brochure may be obtained from the 
David C. Cook Foundation, Dept. A, 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 








This New Free 
Booklet presents facts 





you should know 


about posture and 


school seating! 


SEND FOR YOUR 


COPY TODAY 
-— oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et oe oe 


General scnoor cauirment co. 
869 Hersey St., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Please send me your new free booklet, 
"Sit Up and Learn!” 
Nome 
School 
Address 


City State 
sp eS we 
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Arithmetic Drill Can Be 
So EASY and HELPFUL 


WEW VISUAL-TACTILE CHARTS 


Mr. Arithmetic Records take the monotony 
out of classroom drills for both teacher and 
pupil; spark new interest, speed up mastery of 
number combinations. These records apply to- 
day's latest scientific methods designed to de- 
velop full reasoning and learning powers. 

Nationally classroom tested and used for over 
six years, Mr. Arithmetic has added new Vi: 
Tactile Charts, making these records me e 
tive than ever. 

Mr. Arithmetic comes in a set of six 
78 R.P.M. unbreakable records and co, 
following subjects: 

Addition 1-20 Subtraction 20-0 
Multiplication 1-144 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Why not send the coupon today for your set 
of Mr. Arithmetic Records and try them your- 
self? We're sure you'll be glad you did. 


a 
8s the 


TUTOR INC. RECORDS, Dept. E 
P. ©. Box 327, Bronxville, New York 


Please send us, for ten-day free trial, your | 
MR. ARITHMETIC album, 6 unbreakable | 
records, plus the NEW VISUAL-TACTILE 
CHARTS, for $10.00. 


School ... 
Street 


State 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N, Chicago 28, Ill. 
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§— SCHOOL GROUPS 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock gucrantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 19 ,N.J. 


Serving notional orgonizations for over 30 yeors 
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200 Nursing Scholarships 
Available Annually from State 


A golden opportunity for a career in 
nursing was given to the young people of 
this state when the last General Assembly 
passed, and Gov. William G. Stratton ap- 
proved, Senate Bill 762. This bill sets 
aside a biennial appropriation in the II- 
linois Department of Public Welfare 
budget for approximately 200 scholarships 
annually in basic nurses training. The bill 
went into effect July 6. 

Anyone between the ages of 17 and 35 
years, who is a citizen of the United States, 
a resident of Illinois, and a high-school 
graduate is eligible for the scholarship. 
The only other prerequisite is that he or 
she (Both men and women may apply.) 
be accepted by one of the 72 approved 
schools of nursing in the state. (The choice 
of the nursing school within the state 
is the student’s prerogative. ) 

Students already enrolled in an ap- 
proved school of nursing may also enter 
the scholarship program. Benefits are also 
available to ph enrolled in the final 
three years of a college or university pro- 
gram of nursing in Illinois. 

Tuition, fees, uniforms, books, and a 
monthly personal allowance are provided 
under the program. The student must sign 
an agreement that upon graduation from 
nursing school he will accept employment 
as a regular staff nurse in one of the state’s 
11 psychiatric hospitals or one of the two 
state schools for the mentally retarded. 
The student’s obligation is based on the 
ratio of one calendar year of such em- 
ployment for each year of training under 
the scholarship-stipend program. (Starting 
salary for a staff nurse is currently $250 
per month, with room, board, and laundry 
service provided for only $38 a month.) 

Students may direct inquiries to Chief, 
Nursing Service, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, 403 New State Office 
Building, Springfield. 


NEWSe 
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Junior College Association 
Meets at North Park College 


The 23rd annual conference of the Illi- 
nois Association of Junior Colleges, held 
at North Park College in Chicago Nov. 19, 
was organized around the theme, “The 
Role of Junior Colleges in Developing 
Leaders.” 

Kermit Eby, professor of social science 
at the University of Chicago, addressed 
the group on “The Marks of an Educated 
Man.” Following the general session, the 
conference members went into student and 
faculty workshop groups. Student meetings 
discussed the areas of student council, so- 
cial activities, publications, drama and 
radio, clubs and organizations, and pros- 
pective teachers. Faculty groups consid- 
ered the areas of administration, adult ed- 
ucation, business, English, guidance and 
counseling, humanities, mathematics and 
engineering, natural science, social science, 
and teacher education. 

The administrative meeting included the 
business session and brief reports from 
member colleges. Supt. Hal O. Hall of 
Belleville led a discussion on the legisla- 
tive plans of the association. 


Health Texts Too Difficult, 
UI Professor Maintains 


The average high-school health text is 
too difficult for the average student to 
understand, according to Prof. Howard S. 
Hoyman of the University of Illinois phys- 
ical education department. Reada vility 
studies conducted at the University showed 
that 31 percent of the 300 passages from 
20 books tested were above the 12th-grade 
reading level 

Professor Hoyman asked that new and 
revised high-school health texts “be care- 
fully pre-tested for reading difficulty, read- 
ing progression, and reader interest” to 
improve the teaching of health education 
in high schools 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 2:30 p.m. Nov. 19, IEA head- 
quarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. William H. Carruthers; 
directors Edna Siebert, Mildred Toomey, A. 
W. Boley, Bertrand L. Smith, W. J. Gore- 
ham, and Earl Hanson; Executive Secretary 
Irving F. Pearson; and Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy, assistant director of professional and 
public relations (present part-time ). 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its meeting, heard reports 
from governing committee chairmen, dis- 
cussed poster advertising and other public 
relations techniques, and determined a 
budgetary procedure for the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Future Teachers of America—a 
section of the IEA. It authorized the print- 
ing of 20,000 additional copies of “Hello, 
New Teacher,” authorized a project for pro- 
motion of NEA life memberships during 
the IEA Annual Meeting, accepted month- 
ly finance and membership reports, and 
determined details of the Annual Meeting. 

The board approved a revised plan for 
reporting 100 percent NEA-IEA member- 
ships, authorized the printing of 5000 cop- 


previous 


ies of a study by the moral and spiritual 
values committee, and referred plans for a 
delegates tour to Portland (to the NEA 
convention) to a subcommittee. It sug- 
gested nominees for various NEA commit- 
tees and commissions, listed names for 
teachers college visitations, recommended 
affiliation by the Illinois Music Educators 
Association, and approved invitations to 
sections and other groups to send repre- 
sentatives to IEA legislative committee 
meetings. 

The board accepted field service, read- 
ing circle, and tenure case reports; adopted 
required resolutions for savings and loan 
deposits; and acknowledged a further con- 
tribution of $1330.90 by the Northeastern 
Division—which completes in full its con- 
tribution to the IEA Building Fund. It 
authorized attendance of IEA field assist- 
ants at the National Field Service Associa- 
tion meeting in Washington, D.C., and 
rejected a sales promotion plan advanced 
by a publication 

Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, IEA 





By DONALD A. INGLI 


ector, Audio-Visual Aids, Southern I/linois University 


Films 


Water, Water, Everywhere (11 minutes, 
black and white or color, rent or purchase, 
primary and intermediate. Coronet Films) 

This film discusses the importance of 
water around us, both “seen and unseen.” 
It describes in a simple but interesting 
fashion the experiences of a young boy as 
he observes how valuable water can be to 
plants, animals, and human beings. The 
story begins at a pond near Jimmy's home. 
He notices fish in the water, plants around 
the edge of the pond, and animals coming 
down to drink. Getting wet during a flash 
storm, Jimmy finds the water in his clothes 
disappears in the air through the heat of 
the sun and the blowing breezes. He later 
experiments by blowing across his glass 
of iced water and sees tiny clouds being 
formed. Are these the same kind of clouds 
as in the sky? As water vapor goes up into 
the air higher and higher, what = om 
to it? Does it change to water and form 
clouds? He knows that clouds sometimes 
come close to the earth in the form of fog 
and the following morning may leave frost 
on the bushes and ground. Finally, after 
thinking over all he has noticed about “seen 
and unseen” water, Jimmy begins to realize 
the importance of water in everyday life. 


People of Greece (14 minutes, black and 
white or color, rent or purchase, interme- 
diate through high school. Encyclopaedia 





I tell you, gentlemen, we must build 
larger schools so we'll have room for 
classroom films in cinemascope! 


Britannica Films, Inc.)—An interesting film 
in the social studies field which blends 
the past with the present in Greece, and 
which should be extremely helpful in 
bringing to reality something of the life 
and history of a country which has so af- 
fected our own civilization. Present-day 
Greece, although a prosperous country in 
some respects, lacks the needed agricultural 
and mineral resources to make it a strong 
country with a high standard of living. In 
many respects, farmihg and simple manu- 
facturing are similar to the processes used 
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thousands of years ago. Exce pt in the fertile 
regions of the northeast, the people are un 
able to eke out anything r xcept a mere live- 
lihood at agricultural pursuits. The islands 
of Greece which oc« upy about a fifth of its 
area are also unsuitable for farming and the 
natives find it necessary to rely on fishing 
and similar pursuits to make their living. In 
some «reas the production of tobacco, ol 
ives, and other fruits TOV ide profitable jobs 
for the natives in addition to supplying ex- 
ports to other countries. The capital city of 
Athens, modern in many respects, embodies 
the development which comes from modern 
industries, the tourist trade, arts, etc. Fi- 
nally, we gain insight into the pride and 
industry which typifies the Greek peopl 
who have had to work under severe handi- 
caps for many centuries in order to main 
tain their place in the world 


Herds West (11 minutes, black and white 
or color, rent or purchase, intermediate 
through high school. Avalon Daggett Pro- 
ductions)—A major industry in the United 
States and one of the most important in 
the Southwest is the growing of cattle for 
meat production. This beautifully photo 
graphed film describes the raising, shipping 
to market, and final fattening of cattle be 
fore they are sent to the meat-packing cen 
ters. In Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
even parts of Nevada and California, many 
cattle are raised although water is scarce 
We see black Aberdeen Angus, high-shoul- 
dered Brahmas, and many of the red and 
white Herefords. Grass is plentiful during 
the rainy season, but soon there is no for- 
age for the cattle and they have to be fed 
prepared rations. Before being shipped to 
new feeding areas, the cattle are branded, 
tagged, and inoculated against disease and 
insect pests. After arriving at their new 
destination they are fed for several weeks 
with highly developed rations of barley, 
hay, cotton-seed meal, and other ingredi- 
ents which are bound and mixed together 
with molasses. Back on the range, the cycle 
of raising more cattle goes on as young 
calves are turned out into the feeding 
grounds and others are prepared for market 
and another year’s sale. 


Filmstrips 

Audio-Visual Associates of Bronxville 
N.Y., produces and distributes filmstrips 
for various organizations. The Story of 
Coffee (color, intermediate through high 
school); Face Facts, for health education 
(color, junior and senior high school); and 
Yugoslavia (black and white, junior and 
senior high school). Excellent supplemen- 
tary material. These filmstrips can be se- 
cured free of charge for deposit in film 
libraries. 
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Bineeinks 
Sons 


‘Abraham Lincoln had four sons - Eddu 
Willie, Tad and Robert. Now for the first 
hime the Inv cs of reitad: boys so different im 
their destinies, have been brought together 
c < 
with sympathy and understanding 
¢ 
by the author 


~ MARY LINCOLN 


Publication Date 
January 12, 1956 
Price, $5 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., INC. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


rope 


IN 1956 


Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 45 days. Tourist Class 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Claas 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL 
® or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses ore planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


+meeceereeentes 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Your School, Class or Club 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 
SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 
raising problem the easy Sunshine wa 
SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL bec 

they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN UAL- 
ITY. Your group will earn up to 50% t plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 


ays East "of 1 Rockies, write Springfield office) 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


EUROPE—Compiete Assortment Tour Folders 
CALIFORNIA—Group Tours for all ages. 
MARDI GRAS—at N.O. If you can get away Feb, 9-16. 


NEW ENGLAND—Origins of, June 25- “eid 6. “A Course 
on Wheels.” 3 hrs. credit at Boston | 

TRAVEL ANYWHERE—Suggested Badependent itiner- 
aries submitted without obligation. 


ARNOLD TOURS soston ass: 


EUROPE 


20 Countries — 75 Days in Europe 
June 21-Sept. 3. By air, $1095 
EUROPE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

255 SEQUOIA, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 
Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Ulinois 


EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and elementary schoo! 
teachers. M.Ed. degree—one year. Small classes; tndivid- 
valized program. Laboratory school, part-time. Saturday. 
and Summer users available. B.Ed. course four years 
Fully Campus en Cbicage’s 
beautiful North § oom Write for catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johason, Pres, 2H04 sherion, Evanston, 18. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 























TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert-—Since 1885 ener NGA 
25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











H U Ff TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

Alaska, Hawaii, all the West 
Opportunities unlimited. 


Western Certification Bookiet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
41 Years Placement Service 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 


illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


TEACHERS COME WEST 


Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. 
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Not always is it necessary to write for book- 
lete and other mat . In every issue of ILLI1- 
NOIS EDUCATION, advertisers will have messages 
in their advertisements offering very down-to- 
earth ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Others do offer booklets. To obtain the material 
quickly write directly to the advertiser, or use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several items 


65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 

66. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available without 
charge. (United Air Lines) 

67. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low-cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines) 

69. The Genie Story is a 16-page, full- 
color book in which a Genie ae a 
school boy the part that coal plays in our 
daily lives. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 

70. Treasure Trails is a new magazine 
for children. Stories, puzzles, games, etc., 
included in sample copy. Also a separate 
reproduction of original manuscript of 
“The Children’s Hour” in Longfellow’s 
handwriting. Full information on the new 
16-volume collection of stories and poems, 
The Children’s Hour, will be included 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 

1. Posture Posters is a set of seven, de- 
signed for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of posture and to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful posture 
(American Seating Co.) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations includes samples on ap- 
of ee card box assortments, 
older, and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 

10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett Publish- 
ers) 

12. Free Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years 
(Vine Associates) 

14. New four-color map of historic US 
trails and information on the graded cor- 
rective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing Co 


25. Sit Up and Learn! is a booklet de 
scribing the learning significance of the 
three major parts of a school desk. Auto- 
matic control of the pupil's posture through 
William James Bargen’s integrated design 
of pedestal, seat- back, and desk top is a 
primary consideration. (Ge sneral School 
Equipment Co.) 

43. Brochure showing the progress made 
with a third-grade class in arithmetic, 
equipped with “Mr. Arithmetic” drill rec- 
ords as an addition to the regular instruc- 
tions. (Richard Walker) 

53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour for summer, 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American history from 
1620 to 1820. University credit. Also a 
folder on European tours, 1956. (Arnold 
Tours) 

54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46- to 51-day, eight-country 
itineraries and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson's 
Campus Tours, from March through Sep- 
tember. Tour costs, $1385 and up. 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of education, history, art, 


J 


At times like these I wish I was 
paid by the hour... 


journalism 
credit re- 
(Study 


music, sociology, languages, 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” 
quirements. Cost, $495 and up. 
Abroad) 

62. TWA Skyliner Tours of Europe is 
a 20-page illustrated folder that gives 
itineraries and rates of eight tours extend- 
ing from i9 days to 42 days. (Trans World 
Airlines) 

71. Catalog has 85 pages of Christian 
teaching supplies, publications, handiwork, 
and gifts by the hundreds. ( David C. Cook ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
items 
one copy 
67. 69. 70 
25. 43 53 


covered by the 
is available 


Send me the 
where more than 


65 66 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
Enrollment: Boys 


numbers circled ndic 
3c is enclosed 


2 Ile 
year of 1955-5¢ 


ate quantity desired 
number circled 


12 |4 


for each 
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For Teachers 

75 Years in Retrospect, Eli G. Lentz. Uni- 
versity Editorial Board, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 
160 pages. Price, $3. 

A history of Southern Illinois University, writ- 
ten by a former member of the history depart- 
ment and dean of men, and dedicated to all alum- 
ni and faculties of SIU. The story of Southern's 
eventful years opens with the meeting of a 
thousand leading school men in Carbondale in 
1268, to promote a normal school in southern 
Illinois, and continues through the celebration 
of the university's 75th anniversary in 1949. 

The Public and Its Education, Herbert M. 
Hamlin. The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-27 North Jackson Street, Danville, Ill.; 1955. 
Cloth. 299 pages. Price, $3.50. 

A well-written and outspoken book which 
points up the responsibilities of citizens and of 
pr s for public education. 
teen are given for improving the 
—by action of school boards, citizens commit- 
tees, parent-teacher groups, etc. The author 
points out the nature of educational policies, how 
they are made and executed, and some of the 
critical policy issues of the present time. How 
an effective citizens committee, representing the 
people, can participate in policy development, is 
stressed. The book is intended for all lay and 
professional groups who are associated with 
public education, including those who serve as 
professional educators. It should be useful to 
all of them. 


Crafts 


Make It Yourself, Moore, 
Kingzett. D. C. Heath and Co.; 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, $1.20. 

A craft book for beginners, primarily for boys 
and girls between the ages of six and 12. Full- 
sized patterns and detailed instructions are pro- 
vided for many projects. Suggestions are given 
for the use of the patterns, but originality and 
creative craft work are encouraged also. 





Hamburger, and 
1955. Paper. 


Guidance 

A Guide to Better Discipline, Othilda Krug and 
Helen L. Beck. Science Research Associates, 
Inc. ; 1954. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

Answers to some of the questions that fre- 
quently bother teachers and parents. This Bet- 
ter Living Booklet discusses discipline from a 
positive view with emphasis on constructive aims 
and sound standards. Ways of handling misbe- 
havior are discussed, with individual chapters on 
discipline in the school and in the home. 

It’s High Time. National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and National School 
Public Relations Association, departments of 
the NEA, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 40 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A handbook for parents of teen-agers, who 
want to help their youngsters achieve a smooth 
transition from elementary or junior high into 
the world of high school. It covers problems 
such as teen-age fads, use of the car, dating, 
family curfews, courses of study, choosing a vo- 
cation, extra expenses, and many other matters 
related to entrance into high school. 

Improve Your Learning Ability, Harry N. Riv- 
lin. Seience Research Associates, Inc.; 1955. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This Life Adjustment Booklet shows young 
people how they can apply scientific facts about 
learning to their everyday lives to improve their 
own learning techniques. 


Miscellaneous 

13 Principles of Economy in School Plant 
Planning and Construction. Research and Publi- 
cations Committee, Nationa] Council on School- 
house Construction; available from W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; 1955. Paper. 48 pages. Price, $1. 


(Publishers’ 


Reading 


The Magic World of Books, Charlemae Rollins. 
Science Research Associates, Inc.; 1954. Paper. 
Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A realistic approach to the pre-adolescent 
reading problem which encourages children to 
select books that appeal to their interests and 
shows how reading can lead to many fascinating 
activities and hobbies. This Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet should help teachers and librarians 
introduce children to the adventures and benefits 
of reading. 

The Buttons at the Farm, Edith S. McCall. 
Beckley-Cardy Co.; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 
64 pages. Price, $1.40. 

Another in the series of stories about the 
friendly Buttons and their six children. These 
city children visit their uncle’s farm and help 
with the chores. Their many adventures pro- 
vide jolly reading for first-graders, and the 
vocabulary is carefully controlled. A good sup- 
plementary reader or library book. 

Tilly the Tiger, Maxine E. McNamara and 
Inez K. Mehrens. National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 81 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A fanciful story for primary-grade boys and 
girls, about a tiger who made a plane trip from 
Africa to the zoo in Washington, D. C. The 
story tells quite a lot about air travel, and about 
good manners, too. 


Science 

My Hobby Is Collecting Rocks and Minerals, 
David E. Jensen. Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19; September, 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 
$2.95. 

A practical handbook for the boy or girl who 
wants information about starting a hobby. In 
addition to listing and describing most common 
rocks and minerals, the book tells where to find 
them, how to label them, how to display them, 
and where to buy the necessary equipment and 
how much it costs. It also gives information 
on how to form a rock and mineral club, and 
includes classification tables which should be of 
particular interest to boys and girls who have 
already embarked upon rock collecting as a 


y. 
The Young Scientist's Reader, 


compiled by 
Gerald M. Straight. Hart Book Co., Inc., New 
York 19. Cloth. Illustrated. 127 pages. Price, 
$2. 

For youngsters who are interested in such 
things as astronomy, chemistry, botany, mathe- 
matics, and radio. It covers these subjects and 
many more—there are articles about dinosaurs 
and tornadoes, about rockets to the moon and 
science magic, and a section on home experi- 
ments and projects. 

Discovering Nature the Year Round, Anne 
Marie Jauss. Aladdin Books, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc.; Sept. 80, 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 64 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

Boys and girls from ages eight and up will 
find this book both interesting and helpful. Na- 
ture lovers of any age will delight in the month- 
by-month description of the changes and beav- 
ties of fields, streams, and woods. Accurate, well 
illustrated, and fully indexed, it forms a calen- 
dar to the nature year. 

Handbook for Teaching Conservation and Re- 





Emphasizes certain basic principles of 
in planning and constructing a school building, 
and illustrates some of them with specific «x- 
amples. 

Paperbound Books in Print. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York 36; 1955. Paper. 
Illustrated. 117 pages. Price, $1. 

An index to 4500 inexpensive reprints and 
originals, with subject guide and author index. 
Includes those books in print and those sched- 
uled for publication within a few months. 
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source-Use. The National Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Nationa! Association of Biology Teach- 
ers, P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 1955. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 499 pages. Price, $4. 

This publication was prepared by 200 teachers 
from 30 states and shows how they have in- 
corporated conservation and resource-use teach- 
ing into the schools. The “how to do it” stories 
and 82 pictures will help other teachers get 
started and show them where to get help: 





addresses in last column.) 


what to do in the classroom; how to use the 
school grounds and the community; and how to 
develop such projects as school gardens, wild- 
life sanctuaries, nature trails, outdoor labore- 
tories, and museums. 


Social Studies 

Selected Films for Werld Understanding, Wen- 
dell W. Williams. Audio-Visual Center, Division 
of Adult Education and Public Services, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; 1955. Paper. 88 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

Descriptions of some 400 films, with topical 
and geographical classifications, suggestions on 
how to select the “right” film, ete. Should be 
useful to high-school social studies ciasses; col- 
lege courses in government, economics, sociology 
and political science; and all adult groups who 
are interested in America’s role in today's world 

Native Land. Education Department, Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street 
New York 17; April, 1955. Paper. Illustrated 
48 pages. Sample copies and classroom quanti- 
ties available free to schools. 

A simple presentation of the importance of 
conservation of our renewable natural resources 
Major topics include soil, forests, water, wild- 
life, and parks. Complete enough for classroom 
use. Includes a listing of films, in sound and 
color, on conservation subjects, which are avail- 
able to schools on free loan from private com 
panies. 

Our Way, Our Home and School, and Our 
Neighborhood, Richard W. Burkhardt and Ann 
G. McGuinness. Beckley-Cardy Co.; 1955. Cloth 
Illustrated. 48, 128, and 160 pages, respectively 
Prices, $1.28, $1.68, and $2, respectively 

Pre-primer, book one, and book two in the 
Home Environment Series, planned to help chil- 
dren in their transition from home to schoo! 
Good relationships at home and at school are 
expanded to include the neighborhood, and the 
child learns about the people who work in the 
neighborhood and supply all kinds of services 


Special Education 

Films on the Handicapped, Jerome Rothstein 
and Thomas O'Connor. Internationa! Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA; 1955. Paper. 56 
pages. Price, $1. 

Annotated bibliography and source book of 
films, filmstrips, slides, and recordings on the 
diagnosis, care, education, and rehabilitation of 
persons with various kinds of handicaps. 


Spelling 

New Goals in Spelling, grades two through 
eight, Lambader and Kottmeyer. Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.; 1955. Paper. Illustrated. Grade 
three, 96 pages; all others, 112 pages. Prices, 
grades two and three, 51 cents each; all others, 
42 cents each. 

A spelling program designed to provide syste- 
matic growth in basic spelling skills and under- 
standings. Skills taught in each grade are ex- 
tended in the grades which follow. These are 
expendable workbooks in which pupils write 
their lessons 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 
cago 16. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine., 
New York 10. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston 16 

NEA, 1201 
D. Cc. 

Science Research Asseciates, 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 

Webster Publishing Co., 
nue, St. Louis 3. 


1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi 
300 Fourth Avenue, 
285 Columbus Avenue, 
16th 


Street NW, Washington 6, 


Inc., 57 West 


1808 Washington Ave- 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
feasional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the ed- 
itor. You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the producta desired, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request for 
information will be forwarded to the producer. 


DuKane 10-Inch Tape Reel Adapter 
doubles the continuous recording and a 
ing time on the DuKane tape recorder. 
It is easily attached to the tape recorder 


with an ordinary screwdriver, enabling the 
recorder to play or record continuously for 
two hours at 3% inches per second, or 


for one hour at 7% inches second 
Price, $39.50. 

The Language Master is a sound repro- 
ducer which the human voice 
from record which are 
cards containing words or phrases or sen- 
tences recorded on a magnetic sound strip. 
Thus the words, phrases, or sentences can 


per 


presents 


members coated 


be selected from a file, heard in any cho- 
sen sequence, and repeated as often as 
desired. Can be used in such diverse areas 
as speech correction, education of hard of 
hearing pre-school children, teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, and vocabulary 
building at elementary, high-school, and 
college levels. Simple to operate. Head- 
phones allow one pupil to practice learn- 
ing skills without disturbing other pupils. 
Five series of cards are available; others 
are being planned. 

Deflatable International Globe measures 
18 inches in diameter, can be folded into a 
small package, and is unbreakable yet has 


all the beauty and appearance of a fine 
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glass globe. A time dial is a feature of the 
globe so that time in all parts of the world 
may be compared. The ow globe is 
printed in bright colors and sharp type and 
is protected by a laminated sheet of heavy- 
gauge Krene so that a grease crayon may 
be used to chart routes and then be erased. 
The globe may be easily inflated by mouth 
and fits into a stand so that is is free to 
spin on its axis at the proper angle. The 
globe and wrought iron stand weigh less 
than two pounds. Available at school sup- 
ply stores or book stores. Price, $19.95 
Dance Records designed for kindergarten 
and elementary school levels. The first re- 
lease of this educational series includes 10 
records and covers more than 50 selections 
including such numbers as “Mary Had A 
Little Lamb,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 
and other equally familiar tunes. Each rec- 
ord is arranged with the correct tempo for 
elementary school use. The records are for 
sale individually, making it unnecessary to 
buy an entire album to secure one or two 


desired numbers 


Macroscope is a wide-field magnifying 
instrument which provides an erect, unre- 
versed image, making it suitable for exam- 
inations of gross specimens in elementary 
biology, geology, or botany classes. It 
would also be useful in hobby work such 
as stamp and coin collecting. Working 
distance under the tube is unusually long 


and the field of view extra wide. The 
macroscope is $70; microscope-type stand, 
$14; folding tripod, $13. 

Illuminator for Kodaslide Pocket Viewer 
is designed to clip on to the Kodaslide 
Pocket Viewer, ad peintiies the color slide 
enthusiast with a low-cost, fully electric, 
self-illuminated viewer that is convenient 
and easy to use. The new Kodak Illumi- 
nator, Model 1, can readily be used for pre- 


viewing and editing slide sequences prior 


Calendar 


JANUARY 

14—Illinois Council on Community Schools, 
program on proposed revenue amend- 
ment; Centennial Building, Springfield 

16 and 17—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, regional conference; 
Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 

16 to 18—Annual convention, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA; Chicago. 

18 to 23—National convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N,J. 

18 to 23—Annual meeting, NEA Depart 
ment of Rural Education; Atlantic City, 
N,]. 

19 to 23—Midwinter meeting, National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

21 to 24—United Business Education As 
sociation, NEA; Chicago 

22—National Council of 
Women in Education, 
City, N.J. 

25 to 29—40th annual convention, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, NEA; Chicago 


Administrative 
NEA Atlantic 


MARCH 
3—Northwestern University in-service 
conference, “The Arts—Art, Music, 
Dramatics” Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus 


and 


5 to 7—11th annual national conference, 
Association for Higher Education, NEA 
Chicago. 

7 to 10—Annual meeting, NEA Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
Denver. 

10O—IEA-ISNU 
Conference 
versity. 

12 to 17- 
partment of 
Detroit. 

14 to 17—Fourth national convention, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
NEA; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

15 to 17—North Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Minneapolis. 


Public Relations 
Normal Uni 


School 
Illinois State 


National convention, NEA De- 
Audio-Visual Instruction 


19 to 23—11th annual conference, Associ 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA; New York City. 

22 to 25—National Association of Deans 
of Women, NEA; Cincinnati. 


A PRII 


6—IEA Southwestern Division 
Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 


meeting; 


to projection. It has a full eight-foot power 
cord, adding greatly to its ease of use. The 
illuminator slips over the rear frame of the 
pocket viewer and by means of a small 
turn-button, locks securely in place. It is 
made of matching black plastic and comes 
complete with seven-watt bulb. Price, 
$2.95 each. Available at any camera store 
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America’s PROGRESS- Safety in the Coal Mine 


A RECENTLY-DEVISED and increasingly 
popular method of holding the roof firmly in 
place without timbers, is roof-bolting. Into holes 
drilled every few feet in the roof, expansion 
bolts are inserted and tightened—thus binding 
the weak roof layers together to form a strong 
beam that cannot collapse. 


ROCK DUSTING—another important safety 
measure used in coal mines—consists of spray- 
ing the roof, walls and floor of the mine with 
powdered limestone. This dilutes the coal dust 
in case of gas ignition and prevents its burning. 
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ONE OF THE MAIN CONCERNS of the coal industry is the safety of miners. 
Coal producers today spend millions of dollars every year to improve working 
conditions in the mine. Educational programs teach miners safety on the job at 
all times. Safety equipment—air-flow meters, lamps and a multitude of other 
devices—incorporate the most modern scientific developments to protect the 
men at work. As a result, the safety record of the coal industry continues to 
improve every year. Above: A safety inspector checks the velocity of air flow. 
Air is forced through the mine by giant fans to remove dangerous gases. 


FREES If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me 2 free copy of “Class Report” (booklet on coal for inter 
mediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids 

Nome 
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Street 

City 


Position or grade 





series that assure a 
successful elementary 
program one 


January 1956 


Revised 
Edition 


GROWTH in 


ARITHMETIC 


By Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith 


Children want to tell how to reason out a problem, are 
on their toes to apply common sense to computation— 
this kind of learning takes place in classrooms using the 
strong, balanced program Growth in Arithmetic. 


FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others 


presents the skills in a sequence that assures steady 
growth 
offers a rich, lively content that boys and girls enjoy 


maintains learning through systematic reviews, tests, and 
remedial practice. 


SUCCESS IN 
SPELLING 


By Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Meets individual pupil needs through efficiently organized 


word lists 


Provides a strong program in the word-study skills, plus prac- 
tical guidance in carrying out the program 

Clothbo».ad and Workbook Editions 

For Grades 2 to 8 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 


Illinois Representatives 





